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Department or the Interior, 


^ ' BriiRAr ur Education, 

c . 1 VaxhitHjton* Xorember < S\ 1912. . 

Sir: Tlte relat ions between the United States ami tl^ Latin-Amer- 
icaii Republics south of us are constant ly becoming closer, an^the 
subjects of common interest more numerous. With increase of com- 
mercial interests there should come a like increSse in intellectual and 
4 cultural interests. The value of commercial relations Iwtwecn two 
countries is not measured in dollar and cents alone. The exchange 
of ideas, the feeling of interdependence, the sentiments of friendship, 
fellowship, and brotherhood, and the broader outlook and fuller anVl 
1 richer life which come to the people of both countries nr', or should 
be, no less important than the exchange of the products of mines, 
fields, forests, and factories and the material wealth gained thereby. 

The highest ideals of a • colint ry are to Ik* found in its university 
and colleges, the Homc.of the besf that has come down from the past, 
the birthplace of the best that is to go forth intp the futifre. Estab- 


lished and controlled by tile spirit. of conservatism, they an* the train- 
ing ground foe the tenders in all lines of future progress. Titty are^ 
the ])o\ver houses and transferring stations of civilization, in which 
new currents are generated and older currents and those generated 
elsewhere arc transformed into’ the voltage required for the ne^w 
work. Therefore, one learns the heart .of a people most easily and 
\ most surely through a study of its colleges and universities. 

Already young men and young women of the South and Central 
American Republics are coming to the colleges and universities of 
this eofintry for work in agricufltnre, nvining. electrical engineering, 
economics, and such other subjects as they believe they can pursue 
, with advantage here, and for the knowledge of our language, customs, 
ldws, and civilization which they may gain at the same time. One* 
or more bulletins have been issued already by this bufeau for the in- 
struction df actual and prospective students of this kind. In like „ 
man^eiK America^ students should attend the colleges and universi- 
ties of these Republics in such numbers nnd to such an extenC as will 
make common among out* people a knowledge of the manner^ qus- 


i 
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toms, ideals, and the. commercial and industrial possibilities of these 
peoples and countries, and furnish us a supply of men ami women of 
ability and scholarship who are familiar with their Ihngnage. history, 
literature, and traditions. 4 

Though the history, traditions, purposes, ideals, and forms of gov- 
ernment of our institutions of higher learning differ widely from 
those of the colleges and universities’ of tlu\?e Republics, yet these 
last have many lessons for us. and we have known and >till know all 
too little of them. 

'For these reasons I recommend that the accompany ing.nia miser ipt, 
which fs the result of a prolonged, careful, and intelligent study At 
first-hand of some of the -more important colleges and universities 
of the Latin-.fmeriran Republics, be published as a bulletin -of this 
bureau. * 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. Claxton. 

( 'om mhfiiorur. 

The Scf HETAKY ok TIIK INTERIOR. 





PREFATORY NOTE. 

• ' * 

Tli is volume is the result of personal ohnnwation and investigation. 
During the latter part of 1011 and ffie first part of 1012 I traveled in 
almost all the countries of Latin America, studying the institutions 
of higher and special education. I visited practically all the uni- 
versities and a great many normal, commercial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural schools, with the ambition of observing at first-hand their 
organization, administration, cun*icula. methods, and physical equip- 
ment. In addition to interviews with administrative officers, Instruc- 
tors. and students I gathered all the printed .matter available, s^ch as 
official reports. curricula, laws, and statutes of the institutions, his- 
torical notes. ; university and student publications, and statistical ' 
memoranda. Even for institutions not visited I have had access in 
mo>t eases to original official reports. It would therefore l>e useless 
to append a detailed bibliography. sim*e it could only be an enumera- 
tion of university annuals and similar^niblications.** 

In referring to universities I have consistently designated them by 
the name of the city in which they are located, although that is not 
. always their officia l and cofporute name. The ecclesiastical founda- 
tions of cobrtimT^tinies uniformly bore the name of a saint: San 
v Marcos, at Lima; San Felipe, at Santiago de Chile; Snn Francisco 
Xavier, nt Sucre, etc. In very few cases have the old names remained. 
Some institutions have received the name of the countrj. as the Uni- 
versity of Chile; others, the name of the city, as University of Cor- 
doba. In order to avoid confusion and to indicate clearly the location 
of the institutions I have applied to each the name of the city, . 

In giving the cost of buildings and apparatus, tlfe salaries of in- 
structors. and in other cases when it isn question of money and prices, 
the figures uniformly indicate United -States currency. It* was not 
. always possible to calculate accurately, since rates of exchange have 
varied in different years. The figures are designed principally for 
purposes of general c&n pari son, an# approximations we^e deemed* 
sufficient. # ' 

, The present treatise la$p no claim to completeness. It is n general 
survey of the whole .wide subject of higher and special education in 
Latin America, and is given to the public in the hope of conveying a . 
Comprehensive id«#of Lntin-Ameriean educational institutions and 
of provoking- more detailed studies in an interesting field. 
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LATIN-AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND SPECIAL 

SCHOOLS. 


part i. Universities. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FOUNDING OF UNIVERSITIES. 


i 


The Spanish settlements in America were provided with the means 
of higher education with celerity equal to if not greater than that 
shown in the English colonies. In less than a half century from the 
date of the first permanent settlement, schools for advanced educa- 
tion, ns education was then regarded, had been established- in due and 
l>ermanent form, and by the end of the century there existed a chain 
of colleges or universities extending from Mexico and the West 
Indies to the southernmost colony of Argentina. From that time to 
the present, Spanish-America has been zealous in the establishment 
of institutions for training in the liberal professions, and during the 
past century Portuguese- America has kept pace with her neighbor. 
A brief survey of the circumstances under which the institutions were 
established is necessary to an appreciative understanding of their 
present status, methods, and accomplishments, since the motives for 
their foundation were as different as the eras that marked their birth. 

Th-e first uni versifies . — As regards their foundation Latin-iAmeri- 
cnn universities fall naturally into three groups. The first Comprises 
•the colonial establishments. It is not easy to determine accurately 
the date of the old universities. Three events were all important in 
the early history of each institution, tnamely, the sanction of die 
church, the royal charter, and the actual inauguration of academic 
studies; the date of any one of these inay be cited as the initial date of 
the institution. It is not surprising, therefore, that conflicting state- 
ments are found in authorities of equal value. The question is of 
little importance after all to the general student, since the variations 
are insignificant^ and the date of the colonial universities may be 
stated approximately as follows: Mexico ant} Linya, .1451; Santo 
Domingo, 1558; Bogota, 1572; Cordoba, 16l3; % Sucre, 1623; Guate- 
mala, about . 1675; Cuzco, 1662; Caracas, 1721; Santiago de Chile, 
1738; Habana, 1782; Quito, 1787* 
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It is needless to look for individuality in these institutions. All 
owe their origin to the same influence, and their organization was 
essentially uniform. The church was the prime mover in their estab- 
lishment, although influential laymen holding high political posi- 
tions* contributed notably to their foundation. The principal object 
of each university was to promote the cause of religion in tlio colo- 
nies by providing an educated clergy numerous enough to care for 
the spiritual welfare of the *ettlers and to further the work of evan- 
gelization among the natives. The central department of the insti- 
tution was the faculty of letters and philosophy, through which all 
students must pass on their way to the professional schools. The 
latter were exceedingly limited in the colonial university. There Was 
a department of civil and canon law, but the former was over- 
shadowed in the ecclesiastical organization- of the institution, and 
^ad to await the era of national independence before coming to its 
own. The university usually contained a professorship of medicine, 
but. prior to the nineteenth century it was the medicine of the 
medieval school men, academic and empirical. The one professional 
school that flourished was the faculty of theology. It was for it that 
the university was created, and to it led all academic avenues. 

Clerical in its origin and purpose, the colonial university was also 
clerical in its government. Theoretically the corporation enjoyed 
large autonomy, since it formulated its rules and regulations, cl lose 
its officers, and selected professors for vacant chairs. Hut this au- 
tonomy was largely illusory. The professors were almost exclusively 
members of the priesthood, and as suMi owed implicit obedience 
to the bishop, and. in addition, the election of officers and new 
professors required the confirmation of the prelate. University 
autonomy was, therefore, carefully circumscribed by church pre- 
rogative, and this equivocal form of government has been transmitted 
with little change to modern times, except that the State lias taken 
the place of the church. Several universities of the colonial era owe 
their foundation to one or another of the great religious orders. In 
these cases the order equipped, -manned, and ^directed the school, 
subject, of course, to papal authority and to the immediate oversight 
of the bishop. 

j second group .— A second group of institutions of higher edu- 
catiorN|nrflng into existence in the ern of national independence. 

er abortive attempts extending over a period of 20 years, ' 

the University of Buenos Aires was definitely organize^ in 1821 by 
the consolidation of existing academies of law and medicine, and the 
erection of other faculties. In Peru the University of Trujillo was 
chartered in 1824, although not opened until 1881, and the University 
of Arequipa wa.8 founded m 1835;. An institution was established at 
: ^edel^ 1822. The famous Bestrepd had conducted 
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classes in philosophy (here ns early as 1814. Even after .its formal 
organization the school was conducted under several different names, 
and it was not until much later that it assumed the title of university’ 
None of these institutions, with the exception of Buenos Aires, had 
at their inception or have ever attained a full complement of facul- 
ties. At the present time Arequipa maintains departments of letters, 
sciences, and jurisprudence; Trujillo, letters and jurisprudence; 
Medellin, medicine and jurisprudence. In Brazil the university 
form of organization did not find favor. Professional schools were 
established, each independently of the other. Schools of medicine 
were founded at Rio.de Janeiro and Bahia iti 1808, and law schools 
at Wao Paulo and Recife (formerly Pernambuco) in 18‘27. The fail- 
ure to establish professional or other schools of higher learning in 
Brazil during the colonial epoch is perhaps due to closer and easier 
comuiunication with the mother country than existed between Spain 
nnd her continental American possessions. 

Develop mmt of leyal ntu<lkn . — In the university establishments of 
the second period the church had no part, at least not as an organi- 
sation.' It was to secular influence that the universities and profes- 
sional schools of the early part of the nineteenth century owe their 
existence, and from the first they have depended upon civil author- 
either local or national. In this same period the old universities 
were taken over more or less completely by the state, and in many 
added importance was at once given to the subjects of medicine and 
civil law. By their break with the mother country the Spanish 
States were thrown upon their own resources in matters educa- 
tional. The continuous stream of governors, judges, administrators, 
and physicians that had flowed for three centuries from the metrop- 
olis into the colonies was suddenly arrested. The supply must here- 
after come from native sources. Moreover, in the flush of newborn 
independence there was engendered an intense feeling of local pride 
and a determination to become self-sufficient in culture as well us in 
politics. The rapid extension of Jaw schools, the increased impor- 
tance ascribed to this branch of study in the older universities, and 
the dominant position it has ever since held in the Spanish- American 
university, is in great measure the result of influence that gathered 
and pressed upon the public consciousness in those early years of 
natioQjjJ^ndependence. Society was to be reconstituted, a new gov- 
ernment to be organized, colonial thraldom to lie replaced by civil 
and political liberty. What nobler mission for the sons of a new 
commonwealth than to prepare themselves by a study of jurispm-' 
dence and political sciences for their country’s service 1 While 
ancient principles of law slill subsisted and court procedure re- 
mained much the satqj^.new codes were made in the several Stater 
and republican ideals were substituted for monarchical traditions. 
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It was absolutely necessary for the young Republics to train their 
lawgivers, jurists, and public officials in the atmosphere of demo- 
cratic institutions. National self-preservation demanded national 
schools of jurisprudence. Consequently, in the old universities, as 
well as in the newly created ones, the faculty of law and political 
^ sciences assumed such importance that it soon overshadowed the 
other faculties and came to be considered by far the most important 
department of higher education. 

Medical studies . — The definitive organization of the medical fac- 
ulty as a distinct department of the university dates also from the 
same period as that of luw. It has been staled that the schools of 
Rio de Janeiro and Bahia were founded in 1808. The nodical fac- 
ulty of Guatemala places its beginning in the year 1804, Lima con- 
siders 1811 the date of its final organization, and Caracas counts 
from the revised statutes of the university in 182G. In Buenos Aires 
a school of medicine was founded in 1801 and enlarged in 1813. In 
1821 it amalgamated with the new university. Political independ- 
ence did not have the same overwhelming influence on medical 
studies that it did on the study of law, but separation from the 
mother country could not fail to encourage the development of local 
institutions in a subject so important as that of medicine. 

The sciences . — At about the same period the department of mathe- 
matics, including physics and astronomy, was introduced into 
several universities. Al first the department consisted of a single 
professorship, but with the advance of scientific study it developed 
into the f(rcultad de ciencias exaefas. embracing all physico-mathe- 
matical sciences. When it exists as an independent institution it is 
commonly called the polytechnic school, or the school of engineer- 
ing. This latter appellation is often used even when it forms a part 
of the university, to the disregard of the official nomenclature facul- 
tad de ciencias exactas. The origin of this faculty owes nothing to 
political or national development, but is rather to be traced to the 
academic influence of the Encyclopedistes of France, who urged the 
importance of mathematical and scientific studies, and whose ideas 
were in great part incorporated into the French system of education 
under the First Republic, to be imitated later in the Spanish repub- 
lics of America. In fact, it may be affirmed that the dominant influ- 
ence in the educational life of Latin-American countries since their 
emancipation, as well as in their social and political life, has been 
French and not Spanish. The continuance of the monarchy and raon- 
archial ideas in Spain, added to the animosities remayiing from the 
war of independence, have kept the Spanish- American republics 
estranged from the mother country, while the advance of demo- 
cratic ideas in France has appealed strongly to the New World democ- 
racies and Ted a close imitation of the French in all social activities. 
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The third group . — Institutions of higher education which have 
been founded in recent times in Latin America' owe their existence to 
a variety of circumstances and motives. The University of Monte- 
video, beginning with a law school in 1849, marks the final crystalliza- 
tion of Uruguayan nationality, and should perhaps be classed with the 
second group, although founded much laterr A moveinenUlooking to 
the establishment of a unive rsity , in Uruguay was started as early 
ns 1830, and J,he mj*ffution was almost a fact in 183G, when internal 
dissen sions ^syiijafl the ppstponement of the project. The university 
contained ljtrfither faculty than that of law until 187G.* ' In this year 
a school <fi medicine was organized, and in the following decade a 
school of engineering. 

The proclamation of the Republic in Brazil in 1889, and the subse- 
quent federation of its component States, have slowly wrought a 
change in the status of higher education in that country. The States 
are almost wholly autonomous. The federation is looser even than 
that of the United States of America. In inatter%*.of education 
the National Government is theoretically responsible only in the 
l'ederal District. Elsewhere public instruction is a prerogative of 
the respective States. It is true that the four so-called national 
schools of law and medicine have remnined under the jurisdiction of 
the central Government and continued to receive their financial sup- 
port from the national treasury, but this anomalous situation will be 
corrected by recent legislation. State autonomy, coupled with the 
rapid growth in wealth and population of many parts of Brazil, has 
made the principal State capitals centers of much more importance 
than they were in the days of the empire. Edu cational progress has 
followed material advance, and groups of professional schools have 
grown up in Bahia, Bello Horizonte. Sao Paulo, Recife, and Porto 
Alegre. „ Up to the present time there have been no universities in 
Brazil, *(he professional schools havjng remained independent facul- 
ties^but the new educational law enacted in 1911 favors the university 
form of organization, and it* is possible that in eaoh educational 
center the various faculties may soon consolidate. 

- Professional faculties in Itrazil—\ n enumeration of the profes- 
sional schools organized in Brazil during the past two dedades gives 
some idea of the interest shown in this form of higher education 
and the distribution of the Afferent schools. A medical school (the 
third in the Republic"), Bu3isg departments of pharmacy and 
dentistry, was founded a t^rto 'Alegre in 1899. A school of phar- 
macy has long bee* am«gular adjunct of a faculty of medicine, and 
a dental school has jf&tely Jbeen created in each of the old medical 
faculties of Rio de Jnneird and Bahia; Additional schools of phar- 
macy have been established at Belem^Para), Ouro Preto, Juiz de' 

Fora, and sao -Paulo, 'rfie latter contains also a section of den- 
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tistrt and is on the* point 
medicine. 


of expanding intrt a .complete school of 


Law school? were founded at Kio de Janeiro in 1882 and 18!)t 
at Bahia in 1890,. at Bello Horizonte in 1802, and Porto Vleirre 
in 1900. fe 

The first scientific school of Brazil was founded at Rio de Janeiro 
as early as 1810. but for several decades it was a military engineer- 
ing school only; After passing through several metamorphoses it 
final y acquired, in 18.58, its present organization and the name HT 
Lscola Polytechnics. Several other engineering schools have recently 
been established-Reeife, 1892; Sao Paulo, 1894; Porto AJegre, 1894- 
and Bahia, 1890.. All have followed in name and organization the 
model of the one at the national capital. 

Other foundation *.- The foundation of such universities as that 
of Santa Fe in Argentina, in 1890; of Guayaquil and Cuenca, in 
Ecuador; and of Los Andes, at Merida, in Venezuela, are due to local 
pride and ambition, coupled with difficulties of communication with 
older university centers. This latter consideration has led to the 
establishment of ni$uiy independent faculties in Bolivia, where there 
are schools of law at La Paz, Cocliabamb'a, and Potor.i, and a medical 
faculty at La Paz, in addition to faculties of law, medicine and 
theology at Sucre, the old capital. The latter in colonial times were 
combined, forming the old historic Pniversidad Mayor de Francisco 
Xavier, bujt are now independent schools, 

Panama has not "as yet established any school of university grade, 
but all the Republics of Central America possess colleges of law 
(in Nicaragua there are no less than three) and all except Costa 
Rica maintain medical schools. These institutions are of compara- 
tively recent foundation except those of Guatemala, the old official 
metropolis of Central America under the colonial regime. Tliey owe 
their origin to the dissolution of the Central American Confedera- 
tion about the middle of the nineteenth century and the subsequent 
development of local nationalities. 

Reason* for multiplication- of .unirersities .— There is an unmistak- 
" "“ lo tendency in Latin America to increase the number of higher 
educational institutions, although conditions economic and otherwise 
do not always warrant the new foundations. New renters of popu- 
lation are zealous to complete their attractiveness bv adding a upi- 
versity to their civic advantages. Regional jealousies and load " 
PQlitics Contribute also to strengthen the movement. ’ As indicated in 
a preceding paragraph, the natural barriers that divide many South 
American countries into distinct regions and. the very grout diffi- 
culties of travel and communication lietwcen the capital and the 
Provinces have sometimes led" to the establishment of minor univer- 
sities when the total university population and the tinatteial condi- 
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lions of t he country were inadequate to support more than one. 7 Th 
provincial universities of Cuzco, Arequipa; and Trujillo, in Peru; - 
1 <»f'(iuUyaquil, Cuenca, and the htw school of Loja. in Ecuador; the ^ 
two faculties of medicine and the half dozen .faculties of law ii^ 
ISoliyia ; the minor universities of Merida in Venezuela and Cartagena^ 
Popayan, Medellin, and Pnsto in Colombia, all owe their existence to 
tlu* broken topography or the country as much us to .local ambitions. 

The support of these provincial universities is n severe* burden on 
tlie national treasury and presents disadvantages of an educational 
order, lmt the regions they serve are remote from the chief university 
center of^their respective countries and their suppression would entail 
gi*eat haidship on the youth that frequent them. In manv cases it 
would Ik* a national misfortune, Bolivia has struggled with the 
problem, hut to no avail. Professional schools have increased in num* 

Ut instead of diminishing. In her difficulties Bolivia has 'pointed 
with envy to Chile with her one central Stnte university, unmindful 
that the latter country is beginninglo fail flic* same influences and 
there is probability of the creation of two other institutions. Recent 
ministers of public instruction in Lcundor have inveighed against 
the plurality of universities, pointing out that for each student en- 
rolled the pation expends annually $350. The Andean Ranges that 
divide the country form ap insurmountable argument in support of 
the existing system. 

Another reason that operates for the establishment of provincial 
universities would be devoid of weight in the United States. In 
Spanish America a national capital exerts an* indescribable attrac- 
tion on the cultured and educated classes. Professional men prefer 
to live poorly, if necessary, in this center of social refinement rather 
than to enjoy opulence in a provincial town. Lawyers, doctors, and 
others whom a State lias educated at great cost abound in the cap- 
ital. while the countryside lacks necessary professional service. The 
young men who go from the smaller towns feel the lure of the cap- 
ital with its I»ge university so strongly that after graduation they 
remain there. The Provinces lack educated leaders and drained pub- 
lic servants. This is the reason ascritod for the foundation of the 
law school 6i Santa Fe, in Argentina, which has recently added 
other departments of instruction and promises soon to become a 
complete university. Neither great distance nor difficulty of travel 
separates it from the National University of Buenos Aires on the 
s0 ^tor Cordoba on the west. In Chile this^same reason, coupled 
wHIPThcnl city fl£Kle and the fear that the church might preempt a 
promising field toftle exclusion of the state, hascaused the founda- 
tion of schools of law at Valparaiso and Concepcion. The predic- 
tion is jfreely made that the latter will develop very shortly into a 
full-fledged university. In view of the relatively large university 
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population in Ghile and the intelligent interest shown in education, 
there would be more reason for this additional institution than for 
some that now exist in other South American countries. 

The situation in Central America is unfortunate. Xo one^of the 
five small Republics is populous enough or rich enough to muiiltain 
, a complete first-class university. A solution of the problem of ■ 
higher education there might be found in the reestablishment of day- 
old federation and the exercise of the policy of distributing the va- 
rious branches of the Federal Government among the States^in order 
to allay local jealousies, as has recently been done so successfully in\ 
British South Africa. ' ■ 

L nirersity of Lu-Plata . — This university, hut recently established, 
is unique both in spirit and in organization. The story of its foun- 
dation ifnd an account of its policies and methods can be given only J 
in outline, but deserve larger space. 

In 1882 the Province of Buenos Aires transferred the seat of the 
provincial government from the city of Buenos Aires to the town of 
La Plata, distant an hour's ride by rail from the Federal capital. 
Local pride was stirred to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. The new- 
city was to rival in beauty and in importance .the national metropolis. 

A pretentious street plan was evolved, parks’were established, Ixmle- 
vards • stretched away fin magnificent distances. The provincial 
government constructed fine public buildings, paved the streets, and 
provided modern systems of water, electricity, and Sewerage. ' The 
• town grew rapidly, but the lure of the great Federal capital only 30 
-miles away was vgry great, and in order to retain. educated pyblicVr- 
■ vants and enhance the attractiveness of the new metropolis, there was 
established in 1897 ,a provincial university, embracing the faculties rtf 
law and social sciences, of physics, mathematics, and nstronomv, of 
agronomy and veterinary medicine, and of chemistry and pharmacy, 
to which was added in 1900 a faculty of medicine. A practical agri- 
cultural and veterinary school w-as al^> affiliated xCith the 'university, 
while an extensive astronomical an^ meteorological station, and a 
splendid museum of ethnology and natural history completed the 
educational equipment 

This organization continued for eight or nine years. The numljer 
of students was always small. .-There could lie 'hut little academic 
spirit. The element of Vigorous emulation was wanting. The Prov- 
ince lost itsffirst enthusiasm for the educational enterprise, and as the 
institution was simply a miniature copy of the great university of 
Buenos Aires, there was no real need for its existence. As early as 
1902 the Province began to relinquish its responsibility in favor of the 
National Government. At this juncture a band of Argentine educa- 
tor, indued with the spirit of pure scholarship, conceived the idea of. 
converting the institution into a uni verity- more nearly approaching 
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the European and North American types. Through their influence 
the Province was induced to transfer the university with all its build- 
ings, grounds, equipment, and endowment to the National Govern- 
ment. In 1(K)5 the institution became the “ Universidad Nacionalde la 
Plata v and started out on a new career, under a very different organi- 
zation and with changed policies. The school of medicine was wisely 
abandoned, [he proximity to the University of Buenos Aires rendered 
vfutile the continuance of a* professional school which required exten- 
sive lal>omtories, large chemical facilities, and great hospitals. Tin* 
school of law was incorporated into the broader faculty of social and 
juridical sciences, in which law is hut one section running parallel 
with a teachers* college and a college of philosophy and arts, while 
.above the three sections is an advanced course leading to the degree of 
doctor. Thejuiginceriiig school is organized on a different plan from 
that usually, foil owed in South America, and scientific study occupies 
a large place. The natural sciences, so called (chemistry, botany, 
zoology, geography, etc.), nrejgrouped in one faculty that offers 
courses varying in length froniWhree to five years, and the physical, 
mathematical, and astronomical sciences comprise another faculty 
with several lines of study ranging from two to six years in length. 
The school of natural sciences prepares pharmacists and professors of 
the respective sciences; the school of physical sciences prepares civil, 
electrical, mechanical, and architectural engineers, and professors of 
mathematics and physics. The pedagogical character of the univer- 
sity is very marked. Its avowed policy is to train scientists, scholars, 
and teachers, rather than lawyers, pharmacists, and engineers. Its 
ftim is scholarly — not professional, and its organization is planned to. 
produce this result. In the traditional university of Spanish'* 
America social sciences are studied only in the law school with- the 
view of their application to jurisprudence; natural sciences are pur- 
sued only in the medical school for their bearing on medicine; and 
physico-mathematical sciences are found only in the engineering 
school. In the various "faculties the tendency is to put the applica- 
tion of the science above the science itself. In La Plata the policy is 
exactly the opposite; the subject comes first, and, above all, scientific 
method is insisted upon whether thfc studies are natural, physical, 
social, or juridical sciences. _ 

The institutions of higher learning in Latin America. can therefore 
la 1 classed historically as colonial and clerical, national and proving 
cial. Every effort to understand their organization and spirit must | 
start with the colonial type, singe the national universities were origi- ! 
nally but a secularized form of the old insrfmions. It is' true that'. ' 
the emphasis was shifted from philosophy^ letters, and theology to l 
jurisprudence and later to medicine and science, but the organization ’ 
remained much the same, while methods of instruction and the aca- 
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demic spirit evolved but slowly. The same type of organization and 
the same ideals have passed into the provincial universities, so that 
these ^re only miniature copies of the larger educational centers. 
This does not imply that educational ideals have remained stationary 
since colonial times. It means simply that evolution has been grad- 
ual, that much of the old is still evident in the institutions of to-day. 
and that the present conditions, methods, and ideals civil be under 
stood and explained only by an acquaintance with the former types. 
In the University of La Plata only has tradition been disregarded, 
but even here it has unconscious! molded funny policies. 
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CHAPTER II. 


STUDENTS, STUDIES, AND DEQREES. 



Vnllmcnt . — The rapidly increasing enrollment in institutions of 
higher learning is a phenomenon as striking in several countries of 
Lafin America as it is in the United States. The only difference is 
that in the latter country the faculty of letters, philosophy, and pure 
sciences shares in the increase, while in the former the drift is wholly 
toward the professional faculties. Chile, with a population of only 
3,000,000, enrolls annually almost 2,000 students in the national uni- 
versity and upward of 700 in the Catholic University, a; gain of 50 
per cent in a decade. Argentina, with a population of 7,500,000, 
enrolls in her four universities 7,000 students, of whom about 5,000 
are matriculated in the University of Buenos Aires alone. A quarter 
of a century ago the total university population was less than 800 
and the enrollment at Buenos Aires GOO. At Lima there are 1,1 Of 
students in the university and in the detached schools of engineering 
and agriculture, while the three provincial universities of Peru add 
about 400 more. In Brazil the numl>er of law and medical students 
is disproportionately large, and the Governor :it is seeking &bme 
practicable method of checking the constant increase. In the four 
greatest faculties of law (Sao Taulo, Recife, and the two at Rio de 
^Janeiro) the uqpual matriculation approaches 3,000. The two 
national faculties of medicine (Rio de Janeiro and Bahia) enrolled 
last year 2,245 students in medicine, 401 in pharmacy, and 423 in 
dentistry. The lesser schools of law and medicine, located in the 
smaller centers and patronized by the States in which they are situ- 
ated, will increase very considerably the number of students. Com- 
plete statistics to date are not available, but it is probable that iir 
the entire Republic of Brazil there are no less than 4,000 students of 
law, and an even greater number in the. schools of medicine, phar- 
macy, and dentistry. Other Latin- American nations in proportion 
to their population shown large student enrollment, and the number 
is everywhere a surprise. when one considers the economic, social, and 
racial disadvantages under which some cqpntries labor. It must be 
remembered, too, that the figures include only students of real uni- 
versity rank, since admission to the university or to the independent 
professional "faculty* is invariably b&sed bn the completion ^of the 
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* ' ^ ,,0 ' curriculum - In fact the liceo diploma is not always 

suflicent m itself ; some universities insist on their own examination 

:C T e ^ f .° r the purpose ,,f requiring more than the secondary 

,o ,Ds,,re the »■*■"“« •£ 

schools.- Secondary education in Util. America usually 

length T : ? a,,d 1S # baSed , on an elementary school course of equal 

ength. In a few countries the elementary course extends over seven 
years and in some the secondary school is reduced to five. The two 
schoo periods never exceed 12 years, and in some nations comprise 
ut 11. It is not the .province of this work to treat of secondary 
schools, but m order to define somewhat the university entrance re- 
quiremen s it may be said that the Lntin-American high school offers 
l ss in mathematics and considerably less in laboratory- science than 
the corresponding institution in North America, but, on the other 

ecinvTnd ar nl T^lr S " bjeCtS a * ps * vchol °^. political 
i • y ’ , P hl * <te0 P h y- In very few countries are the ancient 
assies taught buK»ry where much importance, is -given to modern 

thafTefd’ ei ' St tW -° inCl " de<1 ever >’ hi gh-schwl course 

hat leads to the university. The secondary school curriculum is 

therefore comprehensive, and the student should enter the university 
possessing a reasonably broad mental vision. The age of the liceo 
graduate is about ,1,,. same as thSt of the American 8 boy X,' i,“ ' 

fn Xd n*' f 8 The Latin American is perhaps snperior 

in breadth of visual., cosmopolitan sympathy, power of expression 
and argumentative ability, but. on the other hand, perhaps inferior’ 

reliance 150 " ^ ° f yS ‘ S and ,nltiative «nd in the spirit of self- 

■The u'Jversity facnltie*.-' The full complement of faculties in a 
tE* u " n ' VCrSlty . cwmprises letters and philosopl.v, 

tim T’ medl 1 Clne > and sclence or engineering, to which is sonie- 
t.m^ added agriculture However, in many institutions the faculty 
letters and philosophy has ceased to exist,- in others it is in 
reality a higher normal college, as*., Chile and Argentina-. In Peru 
although still of full university rank, this faculty has become to a 
considerable extent a special preparatory course for students of law. 

, b ° ar f f quiI ^ d to complete two years of work in the faculty of 
}®^ re Jk f ° re the ? -ter upon their legal studies. Generally, there- 

scLl^ ® pan ' sh -^ er ' cai » university' contains only professional 
schools. Of these theology, the first and most important in the 
old universities, has been almost everywhere eliminated. With the 
pacing of the unive^ities in the nineteenth century from the control 
of the church to that of thp state, and with the ever-growing ‘senti- 
ment ampng the ruling classes in favor of complete separation of 
c u and state, the faculty of theology in national universities no 
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longer offered sufficient guaranties for the orthodox instruction of 
the clei^ry. In its place, bishops founded diocesan seminaries for the 
training of priests, and the archbishop established a gran seminar iq 
for advanced study. The faculties Avere then left without students. 
Most universities retain, however, the empty name. Some note that 
* the studies in this faculty are clone in the "archbishop’s seminary and 
in States where the relations between church and state are still 
cordial, stlidents from the seminary occasionally present themselves 
before tin) university faculty to receive the degree, of doctor of 
. divinity, T^it more often they go. or are sent by the prelate, to Rome 
to 'complete their theological studies and to receive? there the fipnl 
academic sanction*, 'hiking into account these deductions, it will in* 

* observed that the university of to-day usually compriseshn yenlity 
only the schools of law. medicine, and engineering. In many coun- 
tries the department olericulture is an entirely separnte institution, 
hut. always of university rank. 

Degree# and <\ranufnatio?t#. — The student is usually a bachelor of 
letters or science when he enters the professional school, since in 
ha tin America these degrees/represent the completion of secondary * 
studies as they do in France and some other Kuropean countries. In * 
many law faculties there is an intermediate degree of%>achelor of 
laws, which may he obtained after about three years of study. It is 
a purely academic distinction, as it does not mark the end of legal 
studies and does not confer the privilege of practicing the profession. 

It is n traditional custom and i| universally recognized as superfluous. 

The final university degree in each faculty is that of doctor; Chile ^ 
alone confers no doctorate or similar title of distinction, but grants a 
simple certificate of graduation with the corresponding professional 
title of ?ns<liro, abogado . etc. In common usage, however, a physician 
in Chile is spoken of. aiid to. as doctor. In Central America the title 
of a law graduate is not doctor^ hut lice naiad a, following the old 
Spanish nomenclature, and despife the awkward length of the appel- 
lation, its use is required in formal address and in print. 

The i:ght to practice a profession is conferred by the university or 
professional faculty. The graduate may have some additional ‘forms 
to observe, but they nre only forms and imply no further examina- l 
tioii. This usage, which differs from that of the United States, arises 
from the fact that in the latter country the university is merely a 
corporation chartered by the State for the purpose of instruction. In 
Latin America it is a part of the civil administration, and is em- 
powered not only to instruct, but also to license professional men. 

In oountries-where the doctorate is cqpferred in law and scientific 
faculties, it is not always synonomous with the professional title.* The 
latter is abogado , ingeniero , arqmtecto, or agrorwmo, while the doc- 
torate of laws or saiences is conferred as the result of a second ex- 
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animation presupposing advanced and additional studies. In the law 

school, however, the student usually strive* to Uroinc a doctor and 
cnn often win this degree in the same time that is aHotted for the 
acquisition of the professional title. The University La Plata i* 
battling against this tendency in Argentina by compressing the regu- 
lar law course into four years (instead of live or six years, as usually 
required) and demanding two additional years of strictly postgrad u- 
ate studies for the doctorate. 

The departments of pharmacy and dentistry everywhere grant 
only the professional titles of pharmacist (fnrinncentico) and dentist 
(dentistn). 

In all departments of the university the degree or professional 
title is. conferred only after an oral, public examination before a 
committee of the faculty, usually presided over by the dean, biit in 
the smaller institutions by the rector. The examination may cover 
the entire range of studies pursued by the student in the department, 

A printed thesis is also required for the doctorate and usually for 
the lesser degrees and professional titles. Often the examination 
consists chiefly in the defense of the thesis. These examinations and 
degree-conferring practices have been inherited from Europe and 
have undergone little or no change for centuries. Although the 
final examination is^cmnmvhensive und may cover the entire range 
of studies, oral examinations are held at the end of eifch year in 
each subject, and a student can not proceed to a higher clnss unless 
he passes the examinations of the year. The year-end ^animations 
are also held before a committee.of the faculty. A student is passed 
(aprobado), conditioned (desnprobado), or failed entirely (repro- 
budo). A. conditional student is given the opportunity of taking ' 
another examination before the opening of the succeeding year. No 
tests are given during the year. Written exnmiuations are not in 
favor. Occasionally they have been tried, but* always abandoned. 
The oral examination conducted by a jury composed of at least three s 
members of the faculty is the only form that satisfies students, pro- 
fessors, and parents. * 

Academic honors. The title of doctor, little matter in what depart- 
ment it is earned, is highly esteemed in Latin America. Its posses- 
sion confers social distinctions and, if if be in law, a deciJfc political 
prestige. It was for this reason and in the hope of promoting demo- 
cratic ideals that Chile abolished university degrees altogether. Not- 
withstanding this action, ^ie prestige of a university education abides 
the^e as elsewhere. Sons of upper-class families are expected to 
study medicine or law whether they intend to.prpctice the prbfession 
or not. In fact, a very large proportion do not, and either remain 
-landed proprietors or devote themselves to some form of public life, 
politics, diplomacy, or journalism. The facultie§_pf engineering 1 and 
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:i <rrioult lire do not receive the same lmifonn aristocratic patronage/ 
hih! their degrees are considered less ornamental and more utilitarian. 

Method*.— \u all the faculties the lecture method is used almost ' 
exclusively, even in tlu* liiM years, at^l there is no conti'ol of the stu- 
dent s application to study save the 'year-end examination. Thyre 
a m* no (puzzi's, no nud -t erm t ost and proinot ion de j tends ent irel v on 
die oral examination. ft veil atteiulance at lectures is largely a 
mutter of option. It is true, that the university prescribes 'that a 
student absent irom a certain proportion of lectures $r laboratory 
exercises can not come up forviwaminat ion at the end of thc-yoar, hut 
as “reasonable excuses" fur absence are admitted the rule becomes 
exceedingly flexible. 
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'CHAPTER III. 

UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATION. 

* . " <* 

In its internal organization and administration the Laffln- 
Ameridiin university has adhered closely to tlm traditional system 
adopted in the first ecclesiastical universities utgl copied hy them 
frotn southern Europe. Within certain bounds it is autonomous, 
making its own internal regulations, defining the details of its work, 
and fixing its own requirements, providing tjiey do not riMlirt with 
the national school 1 laws. Every educational institution: whether 
university, normal school, or other special institution, has two sets 
of regulations. The one is general, defining the form of its organiza- 
tion, duties of its officers,' scope of its work, and general scholastic 
requirements. 1 his code is formed and promulgated by the executive 
authority of the State. The other sePof regulations Is for the inter- 
nal government of t fie institution and is drafted l>v the institution 
itself. It^nust he in harmony with the State regulations, hut can 
take into consideration local conditions. There is no intermediary 
between State and university, no hoard of trustees, curators, or 
regents. Officials and professors receive their commission directly 
from the chief executive, through the minister of public instruction. 
The rector, vice rector, secretary, ajid treasurer are either appointed, 
by the Government, or, if elected within the university, the choice 
must be confirmed by the President of the Republic. Their terms of 
office are short; in some institutions they limy lie reelected or reap- 
pointed indefinitely, hut more often theniffices rotate among the pro- 
fessors. "The internal government of the institution is vested in a 
council composed of two or three members from each faculty and 
presided over by the rector. The council is formed sometimes by 
election, sometimes by governmental appointment. Each faculty has 
also its council, presided over hy tie dean. In general it may he said 
that the smaller the State and thl institution the closer the govern- 
mental control ; in the larger universities it tends to become a matter 
of form, In spite of the direct anuintimate dependence of the uni- 
versity upon the State, very rarely does political domination interfere 
with the legitimate functions of instruction. 

Professors and tenure of office— The final, ‘formal appointment of 
professors is made in much the same way as that of the officers, viz, 
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* oloction within the university itself nn<! ronfir mut ion by the State. 
A common method is for the faculty to nominate through the rector 
to the minister of public instruction three eligible candidates. Some- 
times the faculty 1ms the .right to indicate its preference. Once 
appointed, the professor is not removable except for neglect of duty 
or misconduct duly proved. The chair is spoken of as the -property 
of the professor (propritnlad del catedratico) , a phraseology which 
lias descended from an epoch when only* few professorships were 
lilled for life, ^t he others being tin-own op^n every fev r years and 
refilled after a competitive examination (oposicion) . In those days 
life tenure was an unusual honor, and a professorship en pro pried ad 
wa.s a distinction. I he distinction no longer exists, but the honorary 
phraseology renminst In many States of Latin America the tenure 
of the teacher's office is rigorously guarded, sometimes even to the 
. extent of producing ridiculous situations". It is tolcT that in one ease 
a professor was duly .appointed to teach a certain branch in a* desig- 
nated institution^. Later -the subject was discontinued in that school 
and the Government proposed to transfer the teacher to another 
where the subject was retained. He refused to be transferred, alleg- 
ing that his appointment was* for the designated school only;, he 
appealed to the courts, the appeal was sustained, and the teacher has 
since sj>ent his time pleasantly in Europe, while continuing to draw 
his stipulated salary. 

Tcachi+y hours per week , — In order to appreciate the position 
and duties of a Latin-American "university professor, as well as the 
manner of his selection, some explanations are necessary, since in 
alKthese matters there is wide divergence from North American 
♦1 mictices. First of all, it must lx* noted that in Spanish America a 
professorship is limited not merely.’ to a single subject, but to one 
snnjfc yene.rul course continued throughout thy year. If u subject 
ninsllirough two or more years, each year constitutes a separate 
professorship and is usually taught liy a different instructor. In 
some universities a class meets every day; in others, but three times 
a week. A professor's hours therefore are at the most six per week, 
more often but three. In the ease* of foreign professors ‘‘contracted 
for" abroad, and also for certain special professorships, especially 
in medical schools, the knurs per week devoted to instruction’ exceed 
the maximum given above, but the statement, in its generality is 
nevertheless correct. In those institutions where the three-hour 
course is in vogue, a. professor may occupy two chairs,' hut this is 
unusual. So strong is the tradition in fuvor„of single chairs that 
often the limitation has passed into legal statute. 

'Vo teaching profession . — The next consideration to he nojed is that 
leaching in the universities is. not a "distinct- profession. This may 
be the cause or the result of the regulation forbidding plurality of 
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chairs. In either case the condition remains to tlie serious detrN 
menti of higher education. Teaching but three, or exceptionally 
six hours, per week the professor’s stipend is naturally too small to 
constitute a livelihood. There are, therefore, no professors, not even 
* the officers of the institution, who devote their entire thought and 
activity to teaching. In the law faculty the teachers are practicing 
attorneys, judges, editors, or Government administrative officers” 
in the medical faculty they are practicing physicians, pharmacists', 
dentists, and amateur scientists; in the engineering school, practicin'' 
engiheers, pharmacists, architects, and surveyors; in the^facultv of 
letters' and philosophy (whefe this faculty remains), lawyers edit- 
ors, and publicists. Where the faculty of science exists apart from 
the engineering school, the natural science chairs are occupied by 
pharmacists, the biological by physicians, mid 'the mathematical bv 
engineers. Arguments can lie adduced in favor of filling some chairs* 
in professional schools with men who are also engaged in the active 
practice of their profession, but the universal custom as followed 
in Latin America presents serious disadvantages. It is. perhaps 
ess fruitful of evil in the law school than elsewhere, and as t^his was 
the. first of the modern secular faculties to be deceived, and the 
real nucleus of the university-",. the custom of to-day is perhaps but 
the extension, to. other schools of a practice which, although per- 
nicious in its present general application, was not wholly inappro- 
priate in its original form.. What is stil^more disastrous ‘a (.present, 
and contrary to the basic principles of pedagogy, is the extension of 
the practice to the secondary school, as is {he case in most countries. 
Here, too, the subjects are subdivided into many chairs, and the pro- 
' fessors are drawn, according to the nature of the chair, from the 
various professions. They nmy and usually do know their subject’ 
but as teaching is not their profession few make any effort to learn 
how to tfcaeh. The lamentable result is that pupils receive* instruc- 
tion in a form that frequently defies assimilation, and which fails 
to become education in the best sense of the term. 

Duties of a professor .— The limited duties and responsibilities 
of a professor, compared- with those of his North American col- 
league, are a natural corbllary to his divided interests.' He reports 
in the secretary’s office before the daily or triweekly lecture ai|d 
signs the roll as proof of attendance. The lfeciure given, he returns 
to his office and resumes the practice of hig profession. He con- 
ducts i no quizzes, gives no tests during thd year, and consequently has 
no examination papers to engngejiis attention. At the end of the 
scholastic year he does duty on the oral examination commissions, 
and at times throughout the year he may be drafted for service at ‘ 
special examinations. In both instances responsibility is -shared with 
two collogues. Unl«f he is a member of the council in his faculty 
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or of the central university council, he has nothing to do with the 
administration of the institution, and even service on'the councils 
is not onerous. The hVur with the class is in no sense a recitation; 
the professor simply lectures, and beyond this he assumes no 4 re- 
sponsibility for the progress or application of his students. Repeat- 
J/ing as he does year after year the same cmirse, the professor has every 
_ f te mptation to stereotype his matter and even the form of its presenta- 

The system instead of producing specialists, which is the * 
reason urged in its behalf, seems to tend ratlieh to fossilize both the > 
subject and the instructor. If the subject includes laboratory exer- 
cises, these are supervised ■ bv a laboratory dim-tor. The time, 
thought, and attention that the professor gives to the university and 
. its work is therefore limited, and necessarily so, since the university 
claims little and pays accordingly. 

Professional prestige , — On the other hand, the jwsition confers a 
distinct honor on the hpldor. gives him prestige in hi^rofession, * 
and puts him before the public in a favorable light. ' It wh known*"^ 
stepping-stone to political preferment. For tlieaer reasons it w often 
possible to fill the professorial chairs with distinguished men from 
the very best families of the fiation. who, if they are not primarily 
• educators, yet possess a reputation for scholarship and general 
, ability, and a prestige that dignifies the leoture.room and commands 
the respect and often the admiration of the students. 

Methods of choosing a professor . — The position of professor in a 
Iait\n- American university, his limited duties and responsibilities, 
the methods of instruction, and the importance given to exnmina- 1 
tions explain many points in the university organization and admin- ° 
istration that appear anomalous to a foreigner. But upon no point 
do they throw more light than upon the system employed for filling 
/ a' vacant professorship. These systems show considerable variation, 
hut the principle upon which each is based ns the same. Since the 
professor is not primurilv a teacher, the question of scholarship is'- 
the only point considered, to the exclusion of teaching experience, ^ 
]H*rsonalitv, 'and didactic ability. Moreover, as the chair includes" 
hut one subject, or even a part of a subject, the scholarship test is 
limited to a narrow scope. It is specialization in the strictest sense) * 
of the terrrts. . . 

An ancient rvstow~r- The final appointive act is the prerogative of 
the Government, hut the initiative usuhIIv belongs to the university, f 
In no case does the rector or dean have the exclusive privilege* of 
uominatioo, much less of choice.^ The form of procedure is derived 
historically from the old system of OQosicidn , which operated as 
follows: Notice of the vacancy was published in accordance with a 
prescribed form, and the date was announced whdtf applicants would 
be heard The candidates assembled in the presence of. the faculty 
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» or a Committee of that body and proceeded to exnmine each other in 
the subject for which a professor was sought. Each tried to pro- 
pound q (jest ions that his rivals could not attswer, but which he could 
readily resolve himself. Members of the faculty could also put 
questions to encli of the candidates in turn. After this intqjtectual 
tournament, that candidate was chosen who hud liest parried the 
thrusts of his rivuls and whose own intellectual aTmor exhibited the 
fewest dents. 




A modified system . — This ancient procedure is now happily obso- 
lete, but a modified form of the " opposition system ’’ i s still used in 
some Latin-Ainerican institutions. Candidates for the vacant pro- 
fessorship appear before the faculty at the same time, but instead of 
putting and answering questions each in turn presents a detailed 
program of the course as he would give it. enumerating the topics 
' in the order he thinks they shbuld be presented to the class and 
offering whatever remarks and Explanations lie inky desire. Each 
program is criticized by the oth|er candidates, also by members of 
the faculty, and the author is expected to defend his position. The 
candidate is then assigned a to pit from his program and allowed 
a certain time, usually 2} Hours, to prepare the lesson. .This lecture 
. * s ff lven *o public, and the faculty, or a committee appointed by the 
. faculty, judges the candidate's ability to present clearly, logically, 
and happily his subject. This system, while savoring much of the 
ancient oposicij m, gives some consideration to the pedagogical 
aspect of the question. Since a professor gives but one single course 
and the lecture method is the accepted form of instruction, it is im- 
portant that the instructor have a logical program 'and a convincing 
address. - The system, however, has grave defects, and its disad- 
vantages have been ‘tersely stated in a recent report of the rector 
of the University of Arequipa. He argues that the program sub- 
‘ mitted may not be original; ut the liest it must lie modeled upon 
others, and in either ease is no adequate criterion of the author's 
knowledge of the subject, vVliile the oral lesson is more a test of 
oratory thart of pedagogy. 

A further modification .— Even this modified form of opotticim 
has fallen into disfavor in the larger universities, and a further 
modification has been instituted. The candidates for n vacant chair 
/ t0 » committee of the faculty a record of their scholastic 

achievements, a list of their publications, and also a detailed topical 
program such as has already been described. There is no confronta- 
tion of the condidates. The committee is composed of those pro- 
fessors whose chairs are most closely related to the one to be filled. 
It examines the records, publications, and programs in private ses- - 
mons and reports its findings to the faculty. The oral lesson is 
retail, but qnly thp candidate whose scholastic attainments best 
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meet the judgment of the committee is invited to give the public 
lecture, which, in fact, is commonly regarded as u mere form — an 
empty tradition. 

The substitute professor . — A further departure from traditional 
methods, is observed in the tendency to apply the last-named pro- 
cedure to the selection of the substitute professor (el suplcnte), who 
succeeds as a matter of course to the chair in case it becomes vacant. 
Ihe substitute professor Ls a constant element in most Latin-Ameri- 
can faculties, and the position is not in the least anomalous when it 
is remembered that the regular professor is lawyer, ’physician, engi- 
neer, or publicist, and that the exigencies of bis profession may at' 
times prevent him from fulfilling his duties as professor. These 
reasons make it advisable, if not absolutely necessary, to have another 
ready to take up the work. The substitute when chosen may not, 
and usually does not, have any regular duties. He simply holds him- 
self in readiness to assume the class in case the catedratico through 
absence, sickness, or other reason is unable to gi,ve the lectures. The 
position is an honorable one in itself and places the occupant in a 
favorable position in case of a vacancy, even in those institutions 
where the succession is not fixed by university statute. 

Government confirmation . — In all cases the successful candidate. is 
still subject to confirmation by the State authorities. The recent 
J*cfnnn of higher education in Brazil will make an exception there 
to this^d^stoin. The new Brazilian lnw grants to individuals and 
societies ffte right to incorporate for the purpose of founding uni- 
versities independent of the Stale. The corporation, within certain 
well -defined and necessary limitations, can prescribe the course of 
study and the length of the term, elect the professors, and expend its 
revenue in the manner it chooses. The law puts higher education on 1 
much the snnie basis ns in the United States and is in cfirect contrast 
with the older and prevalent L^tin-American policy of governmental 
control and monopoly. The traditional custom has had the advan- 
tage of prevent ing, the unlimited creation of professional schools, 
and Brazil may witness under the new law the foundation of mush- 
room medfcal and engineering schools lacking scientific equipment 
and granting unworthy certificates of graduation. Federations of 
sovereign States, such as BraziUand the United States, necessarily 
experience legal difficulties in establishing uniform national regu- 
lations. . 

Dccentralizati(\in the universities . — In enumerating the institu- 
tions of higher education in Latin America repeated reference has 
been made to ^otn universities and independent faculties, and it 
was stated that some countries adhered to the first system and others 
to the second. * As a matter of fact, this distinction exists more in 
66993° — 13 3 - 
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ijnlue than in fact, and everywhere the faculties are to n verv large 
. degree independent earl, of the other, am! all of the central organi- 
zation. I lie university is a loose federation of separate schools, and 
the larger it becomes the greater is the centripetal force. 

In the North American University the administrative officers, as 
(iistmet from the professorial staff,' constitute a strong element of 
unity. President, secretary, and registrar belong equally to all 
departments and give their entire time to the interests, scholastic 
and fimineial, of the institution. The president especially is » hand 
«f union. Me. is a man of more or less eminence, an educational 
ender, an authority, not m a single line of letters, polities, or science, 
ait m the broader held of educational and administrative policies 
ll.e ^lamsli- America 11 mihcrsity lias a different, type of organize 
lion. .Its officials are little more than professors. Thev,."ive but 
httle tune to the work of administration, because tinder the system 
there is little to he done. The rector is a lawyer, !, physician', or.,', 
publicist, as arc the professors, and the direction of (lie university 
is secondary to the practice of his profession. As ho usually occupies 
the office but for a short, term and then becomes simply one' jirtTfessor 
among many, he seldom acquires during his term as red or. 'any 
additional prestige. -Moreover, he is not expected to become an 
educational leader. He merely stands at the head of his colleagues' 
or a short tune and represents them beforethO Si ate and the. public. 
In many c1.lfe.ent ways the absence of a university president \< a 
distinct loss in Spurns!.- American higher education, but in no respect 

mote thy n in the tonifying influence he might exert in the university 
orgunizntioiK , , - y 

Depuvtnieiih Mattered.— Another decentralizing influence in the 
Spanish. American university is the material separation* of the 
schools. tract of ground was set aside for future buildings, and * 
«s h|,e tin. ve.-s.ty on (grew its first home, faculty after faculty was 
tiW-isfeii , t0 otl,cr < )" 1 "'<ers. often in quite different and distant 
pa.-4Lpf.the city. In the Universities of Montevideo. Bueno* Aires 
h “ ,ll, “K° “o- <'vo faculties occupy tlie same building, irfid no 
wo buildings are in the same part of the city. In other universi- 
ties the same tendency is likewise noticeable, one or more faculties 
having been forced into other and often distant buildings. \ 

The first always to develop the separatist tendency was the fuciiltvV 
of medicine. From the beginning, its practical work was-done in the 
lospital, and many professors found it convenient to jfive their lec- 
tures there, in improvised cla^rooms. As laboi-atories were de- 
veloped, special buildings were required their installation, an&a 
separate medjeul college was erected, if possible in close proximity 
to the hospital. Following the segregation of the medical school 
cam® that of the engineering faculty, accelerated also by the labors- 
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tory problem. If a school of agriculture was formed, it must neces- 
sarily l>e located in the country or in the outskirts of the city. .Thus , 
widely separated in distance, with- students entering the different 
faculties directly from fhe liceo without passing through any common 
faculty of arts and sciences, the various schools had little in common* 
anti it is not to be wondered at that they have grown apart. Each 
has its dean, who is a rector jn parvo, each its secretary, its special 
library, and its student society. In tin* large universities the rector 
ami general council do little in the way of general administration 
save proportioning the annual revenue aihong the various wIhhiIs; 
in other matters the faculties exercise almost- complete indei)endence. 
The tendency is well illustrated historically.. Sucre, once the seat 
of a noted university, now has only separate fatalities. The same 
is true of Guatemala. During several years the University of Sal- 
vador was officiajlv conducted as separate schools, and has but lately 
returned to the university form of organisation. The ease with 
which the change is made from one system V> the other shows how 
loose is the university organization. 

Another condition that accentuates the separatist tendency is the 
lack of a real department of letters, science, and philosophy. A dis- - 
tingnished Chilean describing the University of Santiago writes: 
“Although the university charter contains all the necessary ‘provisions 
to make of it a general scientific institution, it is, in fact, no more 
than a confederation of professional schools whose course4|of studj^ 
qualify the graduate for the profession of lawyer, engineer, etc.” 
The professional^ schools have nothing in common, and "there is no 
strong central faculty corresponding to the college of liberal arts 
in the United States. 

Arademie *,—' There exists in some universities, notably in Buenos 
Aires, an institution different in organization and function from 
anything in a North American university. In each faculty there 
is an “ academy 77 composed of 25 members chosen among those pro- 
fessors who have served on the faculty councillor who have .distin- 
guished themselves in scientific or scholarly research. The latter class 
must have been in the service of the university not less than 10 'years. 
Membership is for life and the society is self-perpetuating. The 
duties of the society are to study questions ofrnniversity policy and 
advise the administrative officers; to discuss and report on adminis- 
trative and scientific problems that may be submitted to 4he society; 
to maintain the standard of instruction in the faculty; to initiate 
reforms in the curriculum; and, in general, to strive for the better- 
ment of the university. In so far as the academy touches the ad- 
ministration, it is merely an advisory board to the council. In mat- 
ters of general scholarship, it is an academy in the grdinary sense of 
the term. In actual practice, it serves to connect the university 
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with the public, since professors who Mve the chair for public'serv- 
ice retain their membership in the academy.' It advances the inter- 
ests of scj^nrship by placing this ideal before professors; and, bv 
the election of honorary members, which is one of its privileges, it 
enlists the sympathy of scholars in distant parts ofethe country and" 
server as a means of communication with learned societies in othgrx, 
countries. 

Close relation between the university and secondary scoots. 

Universities have had no preparatory schools such aS formerly existed 
,in the United States and exist still in some localities. However, 
there was often a close relation between the university and the na- 
tional liceo.of the same city or town that made of the latter a pre- 
paratory department to all intents and purposes. In. referring in 
preceding paragraphs to the frequent disappearance of the faculty 
of letters, philosophy, and pure science, it was stated that its place 
had been taken in a certain measure by the improved secondary 
schools. The theory that higher literary studies are not a subject 
for school methods — a theory developed in France at the time of the 
Revolution, and tersely expressed by Napoleon in the words: Lc 
gout ctle genie ne pen. cent s'apprendre. On comprend un cercle, un 
salon, mcme une academic, on quelqtdvn prof esse ct disserte , tout cela 
s' applique non a Vinstruction projrrement dite et a Vexcrrisc d'un 
etat special^ mats a I'agrement deja societe , seems to have been imi- 
tated, or spontaneously evolved^ Latin America. The liceo is very 
generally looked upon as a department of higher instruction, espe- 
cially if it is a liceo of the first grade, i. e., offering a complete course, 
covering the firil regulation time.- and entitling its pupils to the 
degree of bachiller. Very naturally the best institution of this grade 

-to be found in the capital, or other university towns, and often 
under the very shadow of the higher institution. Students pass from 
. if directly into the professional faculties. There has not been, and 
very tody is there to-day, any actual administrative bond between 
the two. Each has its own budget, its own officials and professors; 
and each depends separately upon the department of public instrue- 
tipn. But this mutual relation to the State creates in itself a certain 
g bond} since in the minister’s office one bureau, is intrusted with both 
secondary and higSer education, while to another is allotted primary 
and normal instructiog. 

Material contact . — Material circumstances, too, have served to 
connect the university with the local high school. In -the early da vs 
of secular education, when the university was usually small and 
lodged in some old monastery Taken overby the. State, the liceo was • 
naturally established in another part of the same vast structure. As 
>. the university grew , and expanded it was the faculties of medicine 
#nd engineering that removed to modem quarters, while the second- 
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ary school remained apd shared the old cogent with the faculty of 
law and the remnants of the faculty of philosophy and letters. This 
condition has nht yet entirely disapj>eared, and even where it no 
longer exists customs ehgendered by it have nevertheless persisted. 
Close proximity brought mutual relations. A professor in a faculty 
not infrequently occupied a corresponding chair in the liceo, and 
in the public inind both institutions were .looked upon us of the same 
grade. 

Movement in faoor of ’preparatory schools . — In administration, 
however, university and secondary schools continued distinct. It 
is only recently that a tendency has developed in the university in 
favor of creating a special pTeparatory department. The movement 
is in no sense local, bat the manner of effecting the reform has as- 
sumed different aspects in different States. Argentina was the first 
to give the movement tangible form. The policy was strongly advo- 
cated by the new University of La Plata, which was founded for the 
purpose of promoting in Argentina the modem spirit of scientific 
study, and not as a mere group of affiliated professional schools, as 
were the old universities. The facility of La Plata contended that 
in order to foster scholarly ideals and to prepare its future students 
for the scientific studies of the university a special preparatory 
school was a necessity. Accordingly, in 11)07, the department of 
public instruction transferred to the three national universities the 
liceos of Cordoba, Buenos Aires, jw»d I*a Plata, to be conducted by 
ihein as ■preparatory departments, ^virile at the same time retaining 
their character of national high schools. 

The liceo of Cordoba, which adjoins the university, had always 
maintained a close alliance with the higher institution, and the official 
action of 1907 changed its position more in name than in fact. In 
Buenos Aires yie situation was different, and the difficulties that arose 
retarded the actual transfer there until 1911. It yas urged with 
reason that if the university required a special preparatory depart- 
ment, it would be better to create such a school; that to combine the 
two forms of education would denature both; and that the old 
national high school possessed a history that could ill be lost* ’In 
La Plata all was comparatively new, both liceo and university, so 
that no difficulty was experienced in the change of administration, 
and the preparatory department has from the first been a decided 
success. * 

A similar school for girls wa§ established at the same time. The 
preparatory deportments are not coeducational, but women are ad- 
mitted to the university proper, and in some departments they enroll 
in Jhrge number^. The two preparatory schools have their own 
principals, but these officials are responsible^ the dean of the depart- 
ment of pedagogy, and the avowed object of the university is to use 
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v ***** as model schopIs for its teachers ’ coi- 

Jege. One of the ambitus of the university is to train teachers who 
wiiljnake .teaching ■ theft sole profession; hence its large interest in 
its secondary «*oaUfid its intense desire to ihake of it a model liceo 

‘ ^*K Se " SeS ° f thC term ' 1,1 0Kler to further enhan ce the utility of 
^e boys preparatory school, it has recently inaugurated on a limited 
•/ s<» Ie the cottage system. Two cottages have been built, each hous- 
f "i ab ° U - f , boys ’ " h ° h ve together as a self-governing community, 

> Z h f preSld ; d u °'; er ^ a ’‘house father,-’ who is at the same time a 
professor 16 the liceo. 

. Assteted above, the three university preparatory departments are 
. J° retam the character of national high schools, and their studies 
-are to be so ordered that a student may pass from any national sec- 
ondary school into the corresponding class of the university school 

vereide- “* OT ^ prevents ™i- 

ersities from arranging the curriculum with the exclusive view of 

higher education, since the national high-school course is uniform 
throughout the five years. However, the universities have been per- 
mitted to extend their secondary school course to six yea,*, and in 
the last year they arrange several parallel lines of study adapted to 
entrance into the various faculties of the university. Withstand- 
mg these concessions to the universities, the question is still unsettled 
.n Argent,"., ,„d the faculty „f L. ]>l,u .t it., I.,t convocti™ 
d in fa^or of a -distinct intermediate course between the high 
school and professional studies. b 

The Chilean project.— In educational circles in Chile a project is 
under discussion for organizing a junior university which students 
may attend for two years following their secondary training The 
object of the institution will be to prepare the student for the par- 

iav^h^ 11 ty r m Wh ‘ Ch hC eXPCCtS t0 matriculate - T he school will 
iave three or four separate and parallel courses; some subjects will 

• tTon 0m Th n | i and WiH ** desi S ned t0 ^ve special prepara- 
Iine , the 1 StUdent elects - This P ,an > * ad «l)ted, would cor- ' 
respond very closely to the practice which now obtains in the best 
American universities of requiring at least two years in the college 

^ e re that n ioTtLt° thC Pr0feSSi0 " al "h 001 - ' U " TOntended S 

Chile that for the two years spent in the junior university a Corre- 
sponding redi.ct.on of time could be made in the professional schools 
without loss to professional training. A further'argument in W 
of the project is that many separate laboratories now maintained in 
different, schools could becqmbined, which would result in greater 

and maltenanre™ y ^ eco,,omy ° f installati ™ 

The Uruguayan plan .— Uruguay has already adopted a similar 
^ plan, but without attempting to reduce the length of the professional 
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courses. There, as elsewhere in Latin America, a 'strong effort is ^ 
making to lessen the number of young men entering the liberal pro- 
fessions, and one of the means employed is to lengthen the time 
required to obtain a professional title. The Uruguayan reform goe* 
into operation in. 1912, but its provisions will not be retroactive, i. e.. 
students who entered the national high school before 1912 will enter 
the professional faculties under the old ^uifemeiits. Some years 
must therefore elapse before the results can be properly judged.' The 
two years of additional studies, to be known as the National Pre- 
paratory School, will comprise three lines of study, leading, respec- - 
tively, to the three faculties oS law, medicine, and engineering. Some 
studies will, of course, be common to all. The faculty will be of uni- 
versity grade, but the work will be done in the national liceo of Mon- 
tevideo, which occupies a block adjoining the university proper, and 
with its new building and complete scientific equipment is admirably 
adapted to inaugurate the new policy. 

The problem involved in all these different projects and reforms 
is the same that bus agitated American schoolmen and the public 
for the past two decades: Can the high school and the university 
preparatory school be successfully combined? In the United States 
the question has been tentatively answered in the affirmative, but 
there is always a likelihood that the vote will be reconsidered. In 
>>outh America the question is apparently being answered*. in the 
negative. 


* 
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splendid hospital a home for the medical faculty of her university 
that will reflect great credit on that sturdy little Republic. " In gen- 
eral, it may Ik 1 stated that the Spnmsh-Aiuerjcan medical college of 
to-day enjoys adequate facilities, and indeed some schools are almost 
luxuriously housed. 

The engineering school. — The formation of a school of engineering, 
sometimes established as an independent institution, but usually de- 
veloped from, the faculty of pure sciences. Sehmnded more space nnd 
different conditions than were afforded in the old university home. 

A separate building was the natural solution of the new problem, and 
in this way there frequently came another material growth in the 
university. The engineering schools can not lumst of buildings as 
palatial as those of several medical faculties, but in all the larger 
universities they occupy separate quarters and possess the necessary 
facilities for the prosecution of their work. In those institutions, 
where increase in numbers has not necessitated greatly enlarged fncili- 
Ihn t|^ ancient lmihjings are still much in evidence. The facade 
may have been . hanged to present a modern appearance, but within 
an* vaulted roofs ami cloistered patios indicative of the history of the 
building and even of the institution itself. 

Notwithstanding the material progress that has marked the past 
few decades the demolition of ancient structures and the erection of 
new ones, there are hut few of the older institutions in which some 
remnant of monastic architecture may not be found. Even in such 
a thoroughly modern university as tlmt#of« Buenos Aires it is not 
wanting. In the center of thcHrregular bloek of buildings that' con- 
stitute the engineering school, surrounded by const ructums of com- 
pnrntivelv recent date, stands the thick-walled, nrch-ro6fed .chttp&l i>f 
a colonial convent-, now used ns a chemical IftWrrrt^ry. 

Mofh'rn buildings . — The States have lisualjy IxviY generous’ mt!i$ 
material equipment of the universities. Interest iti higher eduvat ion 
preceded, as a rule, the development of prum^._^iools, . The first 
q u a rt v rs o f the uni versi t ios corrcsj loaded * tp-A he ' . 

ments of The times, .With changing eet>^iua>sthc plates, responded 
whenevej national resources porntitled, 

re venue, the expenditures f orT) u i Id i i j > m c n t for higher 
education during the past (j ec ad N\ i 1 yqm bl y with that, 

expended for th^snme purposes bY r ^rtlviV^HHt>^ 

Few I^atin-Aimwan univenptiee hii j oT he f. ' p*i*v^iWto ■* 
1km * ' '** * ‘ ' v ’ 

the 

original 
value of the groupds, I>u il €f 

1 1a\ Plat# is estimated at' - saif 
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$60,000. A like sum* is to be expended in the erection of the new 
pavilion 'of the medical college at Lima. Uruguay has appropriated 
$240,000 for the College of Veterinary Surgery, after having just 
spent more than a million in new buildings for the National Univer- 
•sity and the Agricultural College. Thirty years ago Venezuela 
renovated the old university building at Caracas and added a new 
wing for the engineering department. More recently a new hospital 
and special laboratories /for thi\medical school have been erected 01 ; 
the outskirts of the city\ Mentibp has already been made of the new 
medical college building in Salvador. Some years ago the Medical 
College of.Bjihia, in Brazil, was almost entirely rebuilt and enlarged. 
The Law School of Recife has jujt taken possession of a magnificent 
structure, tjao Paulo has provided its Polytechnic Institute with a 
splendid building and material equipment. The National (Jovem- 
ment erected one new laboratory 'for the Medical College of Rio do 
Janeiro some years ago, and has just appropriated a large sum for 
the construction of a. modern building on the site of the old convent 
that the school has occupied for a century. Theses re but examples 
' of what the different Latin-Ainerican countries have done and are 
doing toward equipping their institutions of higher learning. The 
• financial burden involved in this extensive plan of building appears 
even greater when it is known that the current expenses of the univer- 
sities are large and the cost per student greater than in the State 
universities of the United States. 
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BUDGETS AND SALARIES. 


The Latin- American Republics believe so strongly in the efficiency 
of higher education that they are content to pay the cost however 
great, and both in proportion to the total revenue and to the amount 
expended for education of all grades, the sums destined for the uni- 
versities appear strikingly large. In justification it can be urged 
that these institutions are something more than mere schools. On 
the one hand, they are administrative departments of the State, 
directing and controlling the professions, and, on the other t they 
partake of the nature iff academies fostering general culture in coun- 
tries where the agencies that make for culture nre not us numerous 
- or* as pervasive as in older, nations. Such functions deserve liberal 
support from the State. 

Reason# for fa raring the imirerrities . — The fact that the univer- 
sities are designed especially fof~ the education of the upper classes 
is another reason that explains the liberality of the State. The same 
classes that govern the country profit most from the advantages of 
the university. However, selfishness is not the only motive for the 
liberality exhibited, for some States support just as generously 
institutions for the special education of the lower classes, such as 
.trades and commercial schools. The explanation is rather to be 
sought ‘in the paternal character of Lat in- American government. 
Private and individual initiative are little esteemed* In every enter- 
prise of irhportance the State is expected to t;tke the lead. In a mat- 
ter so transcendent as professional education (and, as previously 
explained, the universities are almost exclusively professional schools), 
no power but the State is considered worthy of leadership. ( Distrust 
of the church is another impelling influence. The ruling classes all 
•pass through the university, and the Republics desire that they come 
to their task free from the bias of ecclesiasticism, which unfortu- 
nately is considered inimical to republican institutions. 

Annual budgets , — The annual appropriation for the current ex- 
penses of university education in different representative countries 
will convey an idea of the generosity of the States in this branch of 
public instruction. Ecuador expends $125,000, with an enrollment 
of 340 students. Argentina devotes more than two million? with a 
student enrollment of 7,000* This figure does not include the income 
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clemerf by the universities from endowments and matriculation and 
examination fees. The University of Buenos Aires expends annu- 
ally about a million, and the University of La Plata a like sum. For 

$375 000 VerSlt ‘ V ° f C1Ule tllC annual cur,ent expanses amount to 

The three professional schools of the University of Montevideo. 

^’ormo n> 800st " ,lents > rwive annually from the State sonic 

•.-.>0,000, while for the agricultural and vcterinarwbcKils there U 
appropriated $75,000 more. In Mexico the bmlgtdjQ the university 
at the capital alone in 11)11 amounted to $335<t$r 

Proportional cant and enroUmcnt.-1'ho cost per student is greater 
than in the State universities of the United States. This fhd i. 
explained in part by the virtual absence from the La.t .in- American 
university of the college of liberal arts, which in .North America 
includes such a large proportion of the total student population. 

J rofessional schools, especially the scliools of medicine and emmieer- 
ing. iwe more expensive both in .equipment and maintenance than a 
faculty of arts ()„ the other hand, conditions of climate and temped 
atare render the upkeep of the average Latin-American institution 
milch less onerous, and as there is no campus another element of con- 
stant expense is eliminated. The fact that there are many institu- 
Hons with i) very small enrollment would Umil to raise the average 
cost per student, but this disadvantage is counterbalanced l.v the 
other fact that most of the small institutions are schools of hiw’onlv 
and the law faculty is the least expensive to install amiopernte. • ‘ ’ 

. Large tewhnuj staff .— The real explanation of what appears to 
be the excessive cost of higher education in Latin America is the 
form of organization. The personnel is too numerous, from servants 
and janitors through all the hierarchy, up to the administrative 
officers themselves. The- system of dividing instruction into small 
parts ami assigning but one part to an instructor necessitates a large 
professorial staff, and even if the pay of each is modest the total 
cost to the institution is greater than if a fc\v devoted all their time 
to instruction and -were paid a liberal salary. In the schools of 
engineermgrand acl.iteduro of Santiago there are 400 students and 75 
instructors The schools of medieine, pharmacy, dentistry, etc., cn-' 
ro some 700 students, while the teaching and administrative staff 
number about 140. And. yet in this respect conditions are better in 
Chile than in many other countries. I„ the University of (Junyam.il 
one-third of the total revenue is spent in administration, and with 

something fewer than 100 students! there are no less than 18 „ro- 
fessors, * 

Few teaching /Ws.-The conditions of instruction in the Latin- 
American university do not, however, jirise from excessive salaries 
but from excessive subdivision of tlie work and the little time that 
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Vr'tvqnired of each instructor. Salnries vary enormously, not so 
much on their fncc however as in relation to the teaching hours. 
Usually tliev are estimated by the month, and payable for each of the 
li> months.* A few examples drawn from different countries and 
representative institutions may be instructive. 


Vrofi asors' .vti/anV*. 


Institution. 


Snlnry 

month. 


II i turn 
por 


University of flunyiiqtiil 

U n Ivors! ty of Contobn 

University of Cum* 

University of Humos Aires-. 
l’nlvop«lty of Montevideo... 
University of Santiago.--.. 
Utnv faculties of lirnzil.. 


>lno 

1**0 


V*n 

UKl 

loo 

2frfl 


ft 

:< 

ft 

r 

n 


Those figures are necessarily approximations, since in smne^nstitii- 
t ions, salaries are not uniform. In certain departments they may he. f 
higher than in others. There may also 1 h> a graduated settle of in- 
crease depending on the length of service. In a general table it is 
impossible to take into account all such details, lmt notwithstanding 
these reservations the figures are sufficiently accurate. In striking 
averages, no account has-been takejrof salaries paid to foreign pro- 
fessors contracted for by the Government for special service. These 
men receive much larger salaries and are supposed to give all their 
time to instruction, investigation, or administration; hence they fall 
outside the realm of the present comparison. 

Home rompxn'inotin .— The small salary, the few hours devoted to 
teaching, the subdivisions in the subjects tiuight, and the tradition 
of but one subdivision to a professor are all interrelated parts of a 
system that seriously hampers university instruction. The professor 
is assigned few lecture hours, not that he may have time for study and 
independent investigation, lmt because tradition, or the law, forbids 
a plurality of chairs. In a small law school, such as that in the 
University of Cordoba, there are 2 pro^ssors of Roman law, 2 of com- 
mercial law, 2 of international law, 2 of legal procedure, and 4 
of civil law, i. e., a separate instructor for encli year that the subject 
is studied. If a professor were to confine himself to teaching as his 
only profession, the salary would he insufficient for a livelihood. He 
is no It underpaid in proportion to the time he gives to the university, 
but' ho would be badly underpaid if he gave all his time and received 
no greuter salary than at present. It will he notjped from the tattle 
nbove that in the larger institutions, located in important centers, the 
average stipend for a-thm*e-hour course is $100. If the professor 
taught 10 or 12 hours (which may be taken as a low average in the 
North American State universities), a proportionate remuneration 
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would bring his annual salary to $1,000 and upward, which is larger 
than in similar institutions in the United Stntes. The Spanish- 
American universities have been slow to 'see that a teaching profes- 
sion devoted solely to the one voeation would raise the .standard of 
instruction and at the same time provide a body of scholars that 
would pursue independent scientific investigations Via] reflect credit 
on their countries in the leiy-hed world, hew scholarly and scientific 
works are produced in Latin America, partly because there are no 
men who can ^vote their entire time and talents to scholarship or 
science. The need of such work is felt, but the learned institutions 
have not shaped their organization in a way to make it feasible. In 
late years La Plata has^ipne something bv emphasizing the scientific 
■ spirit, but it is hampered in its struggle by the retention in large 
measure of the traditional practice of subdivided chairs. 

The Uruguayan policy— It has remained for the University of. 
Montevideo to recognize the root of the evil and to inaugurate u dif- 
ferent policy. A law promulgated in 1011 authorizes an increasing 
scale of salaries for those professors who devote all their time to 
.scholastic pursuits and produce works or conduct scientific investi- 
gations of recognized merit. During a period of four years the salary 
will remain $100 per month, as at present, hut after that time it may 
be doubled if the professor mee^s the requirements of" the law. A 
Second increase of $100 may be granted after a further peckxl of 
three years, providing the professor continues scholarly work, and 
even a third is possible lifter another three years. ^ will lie possible, 
therefore, for an instructor to attain after a few years a salary of 
almost $5,000. It will be noted that the teaching hours are not in- 
creased; the premium is conditioned solely on “production,” al- 
though it’ is stipulated that instruction must lie satisfactory. It is 
reserved for the faculty itself to judge whether a professor meets 
the conditions of the law, and this decision is controlled bv the uni- 
versity council and the rector. It is in this provision that the new 
policy is probably the weakest, and it remains for experience to show 
whether the regulation cun be administered with justice and impar- 
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This department lias constituted since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the veritable nucleus of the Spnnish-Ameriean uni- 
versity* It differs widely from the North American law school in 
methods, curriculum, and purpose. The difference is manifested in 
the very name of the depnrtnient-^-Faculty of jurisprudence, as in , 
Peru, Mexico, and other States, or faculty of juridical and social 
sciences, as in Argentina, Brazil, etc., or faculty of law and political 
and social sciences, as in Chile and some other countries. In very , 
few countries is the official nomenclature simply ik school of law.” 
As the various names imply, the institution is designed to be a school 
av of wider range than the American law school, less practical and more 
educative, less professional and more philosophical. The predomi- 
nance of the law school has in recent years been seriously challenged 
in the largest universities by the faculty of medicine. The enroll- 
ment and influence of the latter have increased in much greater ratio 
on account of the concentration of medical studies in one institution. 
Law studies, however, are pursued in all universities, not to mention 
the many separate schools of law. Another reason for the rapid 
growth of the great medical faculties is the existence of affiliated 
schools of pharmacy and dentistry. For these reasons the enrollment 
of students in the medical faculty of Buenos Aires is more than twice 
the number in law, while in Santiago and Lima the numbers are 
about equal. Historically, however, the law faculty enjoys a great \ 
prestige, and the legal profession is the most*, aristocratic of all ! 
callings. * 

Physical equipment and libraries.' — In the matter of material 
equipment the law school is the least favored of all the faculties. 

* Since its activities have not developed peculiar physical needs, it has 
either been retained in the original monastic quarters of the old uni- 
* versity home or been relegated to a rented building that has no 
scholastic atmosphere and is often ill suited to the needs of the school. 
These undesirable conditions are liable to, continue, for the desire of 
the Governments is to encourage scientific studies, and the moneys 
available for educational purposes are diverted in this direction. The 
law school i$ already too popular. A v . . 
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In one particular, however, the .equipment of th^ law faculty is 
generally good. On gccount of its long history and the commanding 
position it has held, the faculty has in many universities accumulated ** 
a large library. The collections are frequently housed badly and' 
lack proper classification 'and a ready catalogue, but the number of 
volumes is large, and. while it is in administration a department 
library, on account of the composite nature of the Latin- American 
law 'school it is far from being strictly technical. Literary Works 
abound, especially the modern classics of all literatures either in the 
original or in translation. History is well represented: Philosophy 
receives large space. Works on economics, finance,- and sociology . 
have been added in large numbers in the past decades, while the 
, dependence of Latin- American codes on the Napoleonic digest has* 
led to the aeq nisi turn of great numbers of French works, both tech- 
nicHl'and general, on all phases of law. 

Vrgmrizqtion,. — The variety in mumes applied to the faculty in 
different countries arises in part 'from the existence of two distinct 
forms of organization. In some Slates, as in Peru, for example, 
there are two coordinate faculties — tie faculty of jurisprudence, the 
original school, with a five-year coijrsc (unbracing only legal and 
juridical studies; and the faculty of political and administrative 
sciences, with a three-year course comprising economic, constitutional, 
international, and legislative studies. In other countries, as in Brazil 
and elsewhere, the two faculties are combined, but very considerable • 
importance is ascribed to subjects of* economic and soriological im- 
port.' The course of study in some countries extends over five'vears, 
as in a faculty of jurisprudence, but in others it comprises six. In 
1900 the University erf Buenos Aires revised the cuVpcuInm, retain- 
ing six years for the regular course, but adding a seventh for the 
doetdrate of jurisprudence. Brazil has recently increased the law' 
course from five to six years. In the pasf- decade there* has been 
manifest a general movement in favor of lengthening the law course. 
The limit has probably been reached in Salvador, where the term 
has been increased from seven to eight* y$irs. The avowed object \yns 
to render the study unattractive to young men and drive them into 
vocations of greater utility to the State. It was the^Sa me motive ' 
that prompted the last increase in Brazil and the additional year for > . 
the doctorate in Buenos Aires. The degpee of doctor of jurispru- 
dence has long been a special mark of aristocracy in Latin America. 

In 1912 Honduras forbade further matriculation in her law school 
for a term of two years* and Ecuador has 'seriously considered the 
advisability of closing the law schools entirely for a time. 

Curricula . — While there Js necessarily a considerable uniformity 
in the curricula of different countries, the differences that do. exist are 
all the more noteworthy, since traditions and ideals have been the 
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same in all and all have received their greatest inspir^J^rfc^^" : 
the one source — the law faculty of the University of Pari .."v. ' . ; 4 
Ihe three following curricula are representative and a^ir ; : 
conception of the subjects taught, the order of their presentatioh,\>rriiiA> 
the time given to each. Three lessons per week 
the schedule of a course, but in a few schools thereVre : mo.to v a^ inV- 
Brazilian faculties. What the bare curriculum does n'ol i'gdicate is 
the extent and content of a given subject. These poiiits : aW 
trayed in great detail in the programa published for each 
but the length of these documents excludes their reproduction iiVa. ■ 
work of this hature; and although they provide a vahiabliV.syBahuf, 
for the student, they do not always indicate the real conteiiivof. the 
lectures. .fs./ . 

Representative Law Curricula. **.”/ 


o - . . I 




Sao Paulo. 

Oenernl Introduction to Piudy 
of Inn-. Public nnd con- 
Ultutlonnl law. 


Internatlonnl la-w , public, 
private. and diplomatic. 
Administrative ln\v. po- 
litical economy and finance. 


Ib-man lnw. Crlrnlnnl law 
first course). Civil law 
(the family). 


Criminal lnw (continued). 
Civil law t real property). 
Cotnmcnlal Jaw (Urst 
rourso). * 


Civil lnw (Inherit unco**). CYuu- 
inerclal J n w (rVmt inued). 
Medical Jurisprudence. 


Theory and pramfco ot legni 
pritredure, civil, commer- 
cial, criminal. 


FIRST YEAR. 

Butmox Aires 


I General Introduction to study 
of law. Paycholog7. Roman 
| law (first course). 

SECOND TKAB. 

Roman low (second course). 
Civil lnw(f)ret course). Pub- 
llr International law. Po- 
litical economy , 

THIRD YF.AR, 

Civil law (second course), 
('rimlnnl lnw. Finance. 
Constitutional law. 

rot.H'rji year. 

Civil, lnw (third cotrrae). 

• OdTrunerdal I n w (ilr-d 
c o mV's ♦.). . Administrative 
, MlnftTR, n'daf -IUld 

iirdustrlal legislation. 

FIFTH' YEAH. 

Civil law .(fourth -course). 

CommercJaJ- 1 a w Owvond 
- course). Legal procedure. 
"Philosophy of law (first 
courao). 

HIXTII YRAIt. * 

Phll 6 for*h> of law (srvond 
ctHjtfacT). I^*gal procedure.- 
Prlrntn tntcmntionn] lnw. 
Practice fn legal procedure. 


San Jose (Costa Ukv)'' 

civil law (first course).- Crim- 
inal law (first course)- ' Ro- 
marvdaw (first eour«u> 


Civil law (first course). Crim- 
inal law (second course). 
Roman law (second course). 


Ctrtllnwtthfrd course). Com 
nierrlal lnw (first course). 
Public law. 


Civil law (fourth course). 
Ciiinincrrinl lnw fxvom] 
rourso). Administrative 
law. 


CIvll-law procedure. Politl- 
ml economy. Administra- 
tive law. J 


CrhnInaMaw procedure, 
tory of 


The seventh year required for the doctorate in tlie University of 
Huenos Aircsl-ontains seven courses,- of which the student elects four. 
Tlie subjects offered, are a? -follows 1, Comparative history of modem 
publicjaw, evolution of the institutions of modern private law, gen- 
...eriil economic evolution, comparative administrative law, organiza- 
tion and functions of public instruction* constitutional history of 

Argentina, 'political economy as applied to Argentinif. 

' Aims of the law school . — It will be observed from this list of elec- 
for the doctorate, as w ell . as from the regular curriculum of the . 
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three schools given above, that the Latin-American law school lays 
almost as much stress on the training of public leaders, legislators, 
and administrative officers as upon the education of lawyers and 
jurists. It i< fhis policy that has prompted the formation in many 
countries of the faculty of political sciences by the side of the old 
faculty of jurisprudence. In such universities the student of law 
usually takes in addition to his legal studies some or all of the course 
in the parallel faculty, but the shorter course of three years in the 
school of political science forms a good education for young men ex- , 
pecting to enter business or public life. It may be even questioned 
whether a libeTal educatioq in political science, political economy, 
finance, sociology, commercial, administrative, and international law- 
does not constitute. a better training for public life than the technical 
.studytof law pure and simple. Latin- American schools attempt to 
provide both forms, either in a combined course or in separate but 
affiliated faculties. 

The training of diplomatic and consular officers is another avowed 
function of these schools. The separate faculties of political science 
place large emphasis on this feature of their work, while some of the 
other institutions* offer a special course for this express purpose. 
The law school of Buenos AireST^ains a special department extend- 
ing over two years with four courses in the first year and five in the 
second. They include civil, constitutional, maritime, and interna- 
tional law, diplomacy, political economy, finance, statistics, tariff and 
consular legislation, and consular notary usages. In. other institu- 
tions that do not majntain a distinct division for this purpose a 
student will find all the necessary courses for the training he desire 
and can select what he requires without being a candidate for a 
degree. 

Another department in the school of Buenos Aires is a two-venr 
section for'training in administration. This division involves the 
giving of but one or two special courses; the others are selected from 
the regular curriculum. - - 

£11 schools of law in Latin America include a department for the 
training of notaries, which is a distindl profession, as in Trance and 
other European countries. The course is almost uniformly of three 
years, embracing most of the strictly legal courses but omitting the 
studies in the history and philosophy of law and jurisprudence. It 
is to all intents and pifrposes a practical course in law, and, with the 
I exception of studies in criminal law, pleading, and moot-coUrt prac- 
* ,tiee, is as comprehensive a study of law as that offered formerly in 
the United States in the two-year law schools. 

Practical training minimised . — The courses in legal procedure are 
both theoretic and practical,- but the tendency here, as in Latin- 
Amedcan mstpictiofi of all grades and schools, is to put the emphasis 
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on theory. Many law schools frankly admit that in spite of the long 
course .of five or more years they do not aim to prepare the graduate 
ill- juridical science for the practice of law. lie is expected 'to acquire 
skill in the e\eryday conduct of his profession by serving an appren- 
ticeship in an attorney's office, eit her during or after his university 
studied. The law school of the University .of Lima requires specifi- 
cally such an apprenticeship before the degree is conferred. An at- 
torney acceptable to the faculty receives the student into his office and 
at the end of the apprenticeship attests to the faculty the assiduity 
and practical experience of the student. Other institutions have 
similar or equivalent requirements. In Guatemala the student must 
spend a ee«qin period ^n one or another of the lower courts studying 
lega- lorms. Ilis presence in this case is vouched for by the magis- 
trate. In Venezuela a law student is permitted during the last years 
of his course to practice in thy lowest courts, and in this way lie is 
expected to gain additional practical training. A recent regulation 
m Colombia requires the law graduate to practice his profession two 
years before receiving the doctorate. 

liar axxonahoM . — The close relationship existing between the law 
school and the bar association which is implied in such requirements 
as have just been outlined is everywhere obvious. It is the easier to 
establish and maintain, since legal education has been a State monop- 
oly. The school is either maintained or subsidized by the Govern- 
ment. In either case the$tate retains ultimate control. In the case 
of the Catholic University ht Santiago de Chile, which maintains a 
law faculty, the instruction is given wholly under the direction of 
tlie C atholic institution* but students take their examinations at the 
National University. Each center of importance has its bar associ- 
ation (usually called Colegh </c Abogaihs), which is a well-estab- 
lished corporation controlling the practice of law in its locality and 
closely connected with the law school. It is not surprising therefore 
that the faculty can make use of local attorneys for the practical 
training of its students. In some instances, ns in Costa Ricn. it is 
the Golegio de Abogados that organizes and conducts the law school. 
The corporation usually receives a small subsidy from the State to 
aid in its enterprise. «... 

General culture course *.—' The law faculty in Latin America per- 
form* not only the function of a School’of law and jurisprudence, or 
even that of a school of jurisprudence add soc.iaj_ sciences, but it is 
alsQjui lustitution of general culture, and in the education of iftefi it 
takes the place in kyge Measure of the American college of liberal 
arts. The repre^rffative curricula given on a preceding page in- 
clude such suj^fects as psychology, sociology, political economy, 
finance, and political science. Some schools even- maintain courses 
in local history 'and ip Spanish and Spanish* American literature. 
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Certain other courses uniformly found in the law schools are much 
less technical and special than their names would perhaps indicate. 
Roman law often becomes merely a study of the evolution of Roman 
institutions, an interesting combination of constitutional history and 
Roman daily life. Likewise, the course in ; the philosophy law 
easily becomes a history of civilization. The utility of all these sub- 
jects for a student of jurisprudence is unquest ioned, and no criticism 
of or excuse for their presence in the curriculum is intended. The 
purpose in enumerating here the subjects and analyzing their nature 
is merely to emphasize the large non professional element in the 
Latin-American law curriculum. In the school of Buenos Aires it 
will be observed that fully one-third of the subjects are of this char- 
acter. The decadence of the faculty of letters and' philosophy in 
universities is coincident with the development of a liberal cur- 
ricula^in the law school, but it would be difficult to prove whether 
this decadence was historically the cause or the result. 

As constituted to-day the faculty of jurisprudence is almost as 
much cultural as technical. Unless a young man purposes to follow 
a scientific career, he will find in the law college a happy combina- 
tion of liberal, legal, and civic studies that afford a cultured, civic 
training, and at the same time give him an honored profession that 
may be applied either in legal practice or in public life. The nature 
of the course, as well as social conditions, explains why so large a 
percentage of law graduates do not follow 4 the regular practice of 
the profession. The proportion varies in different countries. It is 
commonly estimated at 50 per cent, but sometimes as high as 80. No 
accurate study has apparently been made of the question, and formal 
statistics have not been compiled. 

• Duration of studies and ' 'methods of instruction .. — The composite 
nature of the curriculum accounts also for the length of the course. 
A minimum of five years (except in La Plata), extended to six in 
several countries and even to eight in one, is out of proportion to the 
time allotted to legal studies by most nations, and nl$n out of 
proportion to the time prescribed for scientific professions in 
Latin America. The well-to-do students, who constitute the great 
** majority, do not object to the loug course, and the few who can ill 
afford to spend so much time in acquiring a profession can elect the 
shorter course of practical law and content themselves with the title 
of notary. ,As indicated by the curricula cited, the subjects are taken 
up in a leisurely manner; only three per year in Brazil, four in 
Argentina, and three in Costa Rica. The lectures to be qttfended each 
week are therefore usually 12 arid sometimes not more -than 9 (in 
Brazil, however, 15). As they are not followed by quizzes they may 
be more or less neglected by the careless student .who can compensate 
for his everyday negligence by skillful “ cramming ” for the year- 
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end examination. Every course of lectures is supplemented by a 
printed programg enumerating each and all the several topics’. on 
which the lecturer will touch. This constitutes an invaluable sylla- 
bus for a diligent and inquiring student. By attending lectures with 
even a moderate degree of regularity, and by pursuing parallel 
courses of reading, the student can acquire during the long course of 
study of the law school great breadth of learning in both technical 
and liberal studies. On the other hand, the lack of control through 
mutations nnd through frequent quizzes encourages the careless 
student to neglect liis opportunities and waste his time. As he 
almost invariably enters the law faculty directly frpm the secondary 
school, he possesses neither the age nor the experience in independent 
study consistent with the method to which he is now subjected. . The 
“case system,” pr any modification of it. is not used in Latin Amer- 
ica. Instruction is systematic and deductive. 

^ 4?._l!iT!P' n ^nc 'e of the lecture method, with the corresponding 
neglect of recitations and quizzes, has an influence beyond the law 
school in another branch of public, education where its utility is less, 
defensible. Many teachers of history, geography, literature, philoso- 
phy, etc., in the secondary schools are graduates of the law college. 
They are naturally prone to apply in the secondary school the same 
method of instruction in which they themselves were trained in their 
legal studies, and whatever may be thought of the lectu ^-method in 
professional schools it is certainly ill adapted to schools of lower 
rank. V 

Advantages of the law currintfum-.^Thc law school considered 
purely as a libej^ajrts college, as in fact it is for many of its stu- 
dents, presents a decided disadvantage in that it contains no studies 
in mathematics and in natural and experimental sciences. As at 
present constituted, it gives the student’s blind but one bent, i. e., 

.toward the so-called cultured studies. If he is not to practice law 
(and many do not) , if his education is to fit him for useful servic©4n 
society, this usefulness would be much enhanced by a training in 
which social sciences were more evenly balanced with experimental 
sciences^ and especially by a more appreciative attitude toward scien-’ 
tific activities which are the basic eleme^ of industrial and economic 
progress. 

Considered, however; as a law school as a school of (political 
science, the composite character of the curriculum presents many ad- 
vantages. For the lawyer it tempers the asperities and technicalities 
of legal procedure with a broadening insight into social institutions, 
an ideal of social equity and a comprehensive conception of political 
organization and administration.. For the future citizen and nfhn of 
public life it limits Utopian theories by the knowledge of. social evo- 
lution and the conservative influence of legal codes. 
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The La Plata plan . — The curriculum of the law faculty in the Uni- 
versity of La Plata has already been referred to as exceptional. Its 
peculiar characteristics are the- shortening of the term, the more 
strictly professional nature of the course, and the longer time and 
greater importance given to the studies for the doctorate. • The pro- 
fessional course is condensed into four years by the omission of sev- 
eral non professional studies, such as political economy, statistics, etc., 
by the exclusion of certain theoretic subjects, such as the philosophy 
of law, and by greater intensity in the work. Instead of three or four 
courses a year, La Plata requires four and five. For purposes of de- 
tailed comparison the full curriculum is inserted: 



First year: Sociology and history of Argentina. Iitet-ory of Itonmii law, con- 
st Itutloual history of Argentina,, and Argentine civil law. 

Second year: Argentine civil law (emit limed), Argentine commercial law* , 
ndininlytrntive legislation, constitutional law. public documents and records. 

Third year: Comparative civil law, comparative commercial law, industrial 
and rural legislation. Argentine criminal law. lore! public law (rights, privi- 
leges, and duties of t ho Argentine Confederated Provinces). 

Fourth year: Comparative civil law (continued ), Judicial organization (civil 
and commercial law procedure), judicial organization (criminal-law procedure), 
^ibjie international law, privifte International law. 

It will be noticed that the curriculum is more concrete. It logins 
with the facts of history and local codes, reserving fOf later years 
comparative studies, while the usual course in the philosophy of law 
has disappeared entirely. The studies in roil and commercial law 
occupy (jply half the time accorded to them in the neighboring Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires. In Latin-American universities in general 
there is undoubtedly room for greater intensity in study, especially 
in the law school. Students urk tempted to consider their studies hs 
a recreation rather tharrft business. In this respect the Latin-Ameri- 
can university, and most of all the law faculty, resembles the North 
American college of liberal arts and differs from the professional 
school where intense application is the rule. The cycle of four years 
in LaTJMata leads to the professional title of attorney only. The 
studies of. two additional years for the doefbrate are nf follows: 


First year: Political economy, diplomatic history, compnr^ive legislative 
law. and theories, criticism*, unit, conipnnitive legislation in criminology. 

Second year: History of representative institutions, jkjI it loti 1 economy, finance. 


statistics, niul economy geography. 


The characteristic of this grouping is that practically all the lib- 
eral, nonprofeKsional studies have been reserved for the upper cycle, 
and that they are subjects that are capable of unlimited and inde- 
pendent investigation. This harmonizes with the general policy of 
L& Plata, which aims qolfco much^to prepare for the professions, btfi 
rather to foster scientific iijqgiry and advanced scholarship. / 
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CHAPTER VII. 


, FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

Medical education is well ordered in Latin America, and this de- 
partment of the university deserves great credit. The State hus 
exercised a rigid monopoly, and this fact, jorrftd with the /relatively 
large expense of installing and equipping' a medical college, has 
limited the number of such institutions and has enabled the faculties 
created to establish good standards of scholarship and to enforce 
stringent regulations for the practice of medicine. Until the year 
1800* Brazil; with its vast territory and (at that time) nearly 20,000,- 
000 inhabitants had only two schools of medicine; even to-day it hns ( 
but three. Argentina has but^two, and would perhaps have but one. 

< were it not for historic reasons. Bolivia and Ecuador each maintain * 
two, and Colombia three, which arc* in part justified by the difficul- 
ties of communication in these States, although in Bern, where the 
distances arc as great and the topography of the country as broken, 
it 1ms been found feasible to concentrate all medical studies in one 
university. Mexico has' six provinciahmedical schools in addition to 
the larger one at the capital, and in Venezuela,, there is a partial 
school of medicine at Maracaibo, but indents go to Caracas to com- 
plete their studies and to receive theii degree* In no other country 
of Latin Americu is there more tkrtn a single school of medicine. 

Equipment , — The limited number of institutions hus enabled the 
States, even the smallest, to equip ^the medical schools remarkably 
well. Almost everywhere the buildings are of modern construction. 
The school at Rio de Janeiro the only one of the'large institutions 
that has remained in old monastic quarters, qnd money has recently 
been appropriated for the erection of # euitable Bhi filings there. In 
some bf the smaller schools, such as Cordoba, taracas, and others, 
lectures are still given in the old colonial monastery, but new labora- 
tory buildings have been provided. The laboratories are often found 
at some distance from the old university, in a quarter of the city 
more favorable foV such studies, and this has proved to be but the 
first step toward the removal of the entire medical faculty from the 
old location. 'At Lima the medial college buildings, four in num- 
ber, \are detached pavilions, but this mode of arrangement is rather 
exceptional. The usual custom is one large building with one or 
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more interior connecting courts. TIiq large edifice nt Buenos Aires is 
in reality two buildings, .since it was erected nt different epoch's, hut 
•although it lias fwoentranccs, the facades join and the several inte- 
rior courts are connected. 

. In the matter. of laboratory equipment conditions are good. and 
IIhs is the more praiseworthy since the installation and maintenance 
of* laboratories are matters of unusual difficulty. Apparatus and ma- 
terials must all be imported; the genius of the jp/ople is not mechan- 
ical, and there is noigeneral predilection for laboratory Inethods. 
But in £he medical college, either t lie nature of the profession 
demonstrates to the student at Ihe very beginning of his career the 
necessity of practical study', or his teachers succeed in convincing him 
o> the advantages of laboratory experiment* and first -h a mlU flow ledge. 
Laboratory study in the school of* medicine* has such an- intimate 
connection with the practice of the profession that it appeals' nulh? 
strongly to the student than in the secondary school. t>r even in the' 
engineering college. In many types ‘of education laboratory exer- 
cises are simply Cultural; in medicine, however, they are wholly prac- 
tical. Whether it is for these reason# or others, it is an obvious fart" 
that 'the La tin- American medical stud entrap proaches this part of, his 
professional course in a different attitude of mind than that com- 
monly exhibited by students in other schools. 

The faculty rcyulntcs the practice of medicine .— The faculty of 
medicine acquires additional dignity and prestige from the fact that 
it* is administrative body as welKas a teaching staff. In the latter 
capacity it conducts the year-end oral examinations, the final general 
examination, and passes' upon tlio printed thesis presented by the 
graduate. Success in these tests secures for the student the academic 
degree of doctor of medicine. The same faculty as the representa- 
tive of the State conducts the other examination that entitles the 
Student to the privilege of practicing his profession. The faculty is 
therefore not Subject to the humiliation that may ‘fall upon.a North 
American medical college when a* State board of examiners, organ- 
ized outside the college^ rejects a good student and passes a poorer 
one. The monopoly enjoyed bv the college excludes any motive for 
lowering standards; The faculty is also empowered by the State to 
make regulations governing the practice of medicine throughout the 
nation. It possesses* therefore n threefold function; it teaches the 
student, Examines the applicant, and directs the practitioner. Phy- 
sicians educated abroad, or foreigners desiaing to practice in the 
country ,^ust also submit to examination yuwler the same conditions 
as graduates of the school. v 

Preparation of profwore.-^ No other profession in Latin America 
is so well educated. The genius of the race inclines toward, liberal 
and artistic studies, $md the physician haa not tinlv acquired a fair' 
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modicum of these in the secondary school, but his natural bent, of 
mind and his position in society enables him to continue them in 
after life. Ilis professional studies on the other hand are distinctly 
scientific and practical, while the practice of his profession develops 
psychological acumen and analytical power. This happy blend of 
cultural, scientific, practical, and philosophical study is not afforded 
by any other profession in Spanish Ameiyca. . 

Moreover, no other profession is as eager for postgraduate study. 
A ’physician does not consider that he is entitled to first rank unless 
he has studied- abroad, and a very great number continue at once, or. 
early in their professional career, their studies in one or another of 
the noted schools of Europe. By far the largest number go to Pnris, 
not. only because of the excellence of its faculty, but also because they 
already know the language more or less perfectly. It is from the 
ranks of these ambitious practitioners that the chairs of the medical 
school are filled. It would be difficult to find a professor who has 
not done postgraduate study in Europe, and, as the going and coming 
is continuous, the latest ideas in medical education and practice are 
known in Latin America, and propagated by men who have seen with 
their own eyes. European theories and methods of professional in- 
struction are consequently followed closely, and, as Paris is the school 
most frequented, medical colleges are practically all organized 
and conducted after (lie French model. Chile alone has followed 
(lerinan methods, a fact due to the presence of several Prussian pro- 
fessors in the faculty. 


Hospital facilities— Another element that contributes to the excel- 
lence of medical studies in Latin America is the advantage, of a uni- 
versity hospital. Many of the best schools of medicine in the United 
States ure dependent for clinical faculties upon hospitals that are • 
entirely independent of the faculty. This condition causes serious 
embarrnssfuent and often prevents the student from receiving suffi- 
cient practical- training. In Latin America the school, and the hos- . 
pital are both State institutions supported at public expense, and the 
most natural arrangement is to put at least one hospital under »tho 
direct control of the faculty, with the privilege of using others 
(where there are more than one) as the necessities of the school .re- 
quire. This permits professors to give much bedside instruction, and 
also makes possible a large amount of hospital experience for all stu- 
dents. Beginning wilh-his third year the student is assigned certain , 
daily duties at the hospital, and during the last two yehrs he serVes 
a practical interneship.” 

Curriculum . — Nowhere more than in the curriculum of a medical 
college does a mere Enumeration of subjects fail to give an adequate, 
or even an approximate idea.ofthe value of the instruction. -The 
- . the laboratory equipment, thir reputation and .'1. 
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skill of the instructors, nml the facilities for studying and eonquerin* 
disease are moft important elements in establishing the standard of 
the institution than a mere list of studies. However, a few curricula 
selected from different parts of Latin America may perhaps aid in' 
gmng a just appreciation of medical training. They will, at lea«t 

™? h ‘ sl “ lhe '»"K »' .«•« f„ r tllc 

indicate the nature and order of the studies. 


Chile. 

Anatomy 

Botany 

Pkysic* 

Ohemiatry (general) 
Zoology 


Anatomy 

Histology 

Physiology 

Embryology 


General pathology 
Surgical pathology 
Medical pathology 
Biological Chembdry 
Pharmacy 
Bacteriology 


Practice of medicine 
Surgical pathology 
Medical pathology 
'liter a i eti tfr* 


ainics (surgical and mcdt- 
cal) 

Ophthalmology 

Hygiene 

Pathological anatomy 


OUntoa (sufglcal, medical, 
t r* n ««>iotfcal) 

Medical Juriepfudeoce , 
ObatetTfc* 


Representative Mkdicai. Schooi. (T-rrkxla. 

KIRST YEAR. 

!'<** 


G«lto*urinary disease* 
Dermatology 
Gynecology 


JfiMK 


Anatomy (descriptive) 

Medical physics 
Medical chcmj.«tr>' 

Medicnl natural history 
('link* (surgical i 

SECOND YEAR. 

Anatomy (descriptive) 

Analytic chemistry 
Clinic (surglenh 
Anatomy (genfrnl ntul micro- 
scopical) 

Embryology 

THIRD YKAR. 

Physiology (general and hu- 
man) 

Pathological anatomy 

Pharmacy 

Clinic (medical) , 


FOURTH year. 

General pathology 
Bacteriology 

Therapeutics and materia 




Duration of studies. 
a, $he -lomg* 


herapeut 
met lie a 
Glinka 

FIFTfl YFAR. 

Genera) surgery 
Topographical anatomy 
Practice of inodiefne 
Clinics (medical and surgical) 
Dermatology 


SIXTH YFAR. 

Clinics (mrgical, medical, 
ophthnlrnoiogicnl, and gy- 
hecologica]) 

Genlto-urinary diseases 
I.aryngoi ogy 


SEVENTH YEAR. 

of mental and nervous 
disanges 

Obstetrical dink* 

Pediatrics 

Hygiene 

Medicni Juris prufleoc* 
toxicology \ 


Ycnrzuila. 

Anatomy 
Biological physliv 
Biological chcifiistry 
MlHtoTogy 
M Icrobiology 


Anatomy 
Blologlcnl physic* 
Biological rlieinlMt ry 
Physiology 
Dlsstvtion 


General pathology 
-urging pathology 
Ih-artlc© of nittllflno 
( llnlcs (tnedlinl and Mircl- 
cal) K 


Met Ural pnthologv 
Surgical pathology 
Obstetrics 

Clinics (modlcAl surgical, nnd 
gynecological) 


Medical pathology 
Tropical pathology 
(tanctal therapeutic and ma- 
teria modicn 
Hygiene 

Clinics (medical, aurgical, ot>- 
(oglclu)^* fln ^ °l>hthnltm? 


Therapeutical clink? and ma- 
teria medic* 

MedJcai Jurisprudence ' 
Toxicology 

OUni» (medical, surgical 
denwtological and uyphi’ 


The length of th& courcaa js always sii or 
r term being paired ixf Chile, ^gentina, 
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Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and Salvador. In Chile the last year is de- 
voted to specialization; in the t other countries it forms part of th$ 
general course. In Peru the student is required to spend two years 
in the faculty of sciencqgbafter graduating from the high school be- 
fore he enrolls in the school of medicine. During this period he 
studies general physics and <jhemistrv, botany, zoology, und analytical 
chemistry. These studies are, however, much more theoretical than 
practical. ' t - 

In regard to the hours per week and the relative amount of theo- 

* retical and practical studies, the schools show considerable variation. 
At Buenos Aires the total hours per w-eek range in different years 
from 30 to 36. During the first tw T o years there are 9 hours of lec- 
tures; the rest of the time is spent in the laboratories. During the 
third and fourth years there are l c 2 hours of lectures and clinics; 
during the fifth and sixth years, 18 hours; and during the last year 
practically all the time is gi^en to clinics. At Bahia the average 
hours per week during the first four years are 25 and during the last 
two, 32. Throughout both periods theoretical instruction occupies 
about one-hulf the time. At Santiugo de Chile it is more difficult to 
estimate the relative time given to the two forms of instruction, be- 
cause the practical is combined with the theoretical in the class 
periods, which are more numerous than in the schools just men- 
tioned, while there is much laboratory work in addition. 

The sqbsidiai'y schools . — A faculty of medicine invariably includes 
the three related schools of pharmacy, dentistry* and midwifery* • 
The faculty in Chile conducts also a nurses’ training school. The pro- 
fession of midwife is universal in Latin America, although less com- 
mon in Brazil than in Spanish America. The school of midwifery 
at Santiago de Chile^ enrolls about 75 students and ‘that of Buenos 
Aires between 80 and 90. At Montevideo, where there were but 229 
students in the medical course in 1911, the enrollment in the school of 
midwifery was 38. At Bio de Janeiro, however, in the 'same year 
there were enrolled but 10, and at Bahia, 13. The course of study 
extends over two^ears,* in a few schools over tt^^and requirements 
for entrance do not equal those demanded for other courses in the 
medical faculty. • ^ 

Schools of dentistry have been established only in the past two 
decades. In many faculties they are just now being introduced. 

* The course of study is almost uniformly of three years; in Brazil,. 

4 however, it covers only two years. The growth of the schools has 

* been phenomenal, and dentistry ia everywhere a lucrative profession. 

.J Although a full secondary-school education is demanded for entrance, 

dentistry; is far from enjoying the academic and social prestige of 
• the medical career: It is regarded more as a business than as a pro^ 
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fession, and suffers the disparagement common to nil nonprofessional 
vocations in Lntin Americn. 

. ^’ s is notytrne of pharmacy, nt least not to the same extent That 

is an older profession and is so closely allied to medicine that it shared 
some of its luster. Schools of pharmacy have a relatively laree 
attendance. At Lima there are half as many students of pharmacy 
ns of medicine; at La Paz, one-third; nt Santiago, two-fifths; at 
Montevideo, one-third. At Buenos Aires, however, the ratio is much 
smaller, being but 1 to 0. The average ratio is 1 to ;i or 4 The 
entrance requirements are the snipe as for medicine, and the course 

of study is regularly three years. In only one or t wo instances does 
^it include four. 

, Medical flu/ libraries . — Professors in the medical faculties are 

almost all natives of the country in'which thev serve. To this extent 
medical education in Lntin America ft national. In only a very few 
schools, notably at Santiago, arc there foreign professors, “contracted 
for by the Government. However; as stated above, the vast major- 
ity of the professors have studied in Knrope, and texts and reference 
books are very commonly in French. Few translations of French 
are used, since all st udent. s.htiving come through 'the secondary school 
can Tend the originals with reasonable ease. Medical libraries arc 
usually well stocked. However, in this day of rapid advance in 
medical science the number of hooks is a poor measure of a library's 
usefulness. The school at Rio de Janeiro possesses n library of 
40,000 volumes; that of Buenos” Aires. 32,000, including duplicates- 
that of Santiago. 7,000 in its working library; and other schools have 
•collection* in proportion to their size and importance. As even- 
faculty publishes a medical review, it isable to acquire through ex- 
change a large number of medical journals. Likewise, the practice 
of requiring a printed thesis from each graduate enables the college 
to exchange With others in all parts of the world that have the same 
policy. A very large proportion, probably more than 50 per cent • 
of the works an- in French. The librarian of Buenos Aires, in a re- 
port published in 1911, states that of the 27,412 works consulted dur 
ing the previous year 14 were Portuguese, $3 English, 211 G&ninn. 
1,449 Italian, 4,821 Spanish, 7,148 Argentine, and 13,716 French 
A simdar report for the medical library of Montevideo gives the 
following results : German, 154; Portuguese, 231; English 239- 
Italian, 1,243; Spanish (i. e., works in Spanish whether from Spain 
or Spanish America), 2,793; French, 5,816. These figures demon- 
rtrate this all-powerful inauence of France in medical education in 

lAtin America. The rati ’° French treatises to those of other na- 
tionalities would be much the same in otfeer’fcountries. 

Vacation wAoo&.—T he medical schools in Latin America are pro- 
$r«8stva i^d jealous of the good reputation of their graduates. In 
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countries of great distances and difficulties of communication, where 
' centers of culture are few and far removed from the university, a 
country physician has little opportunity and less motive for con- 
tinuing his studies and keeping abreast of his profession. In order 
to overcome this tendency to stagnation several countries, led by 
Chile, which has always shown itself enterprising in all typeSTTf edu- 
cation, have -founded vacation schools for the country doctor. They 
are modeled after similar institutions in Germany and have met 
with considerable success, especially in Chile. 

Tico needed reform w. — Notwithstanding the progress it has made, 
frequently under adverse conditions, the La tin- American medical col- 
lege is in urgent need of two reforms. The first is a* bet ter training in 
science and laboratory method on the part of the student, before he 
matriculates. This desideratum is in a fair way of attainment by the 
proposed pre-university joursg, already adopted in Argentina and 
Uruguay and projected in other countries. The other reform m. a 
differentiation between tHe medical teacher and the medical practi- 
tioner, Thebest part oflmedicnl education in Latin America is the 
clinical instruct ion, where teaching and 'professional practice are * 
necessarily combined; the weakest part is in such subjects as chem- 
istry, bacteriology, zAoldgy, etc., and in laboratory 'instruction. 
These* chairs, like the di|/ical chairs, are filled by practicing phy- 
. sicians. Such coTirses coul fl be better tri veil by professional chemists, 
bacteriologists, etc.; wlio could not only be greater specialists, each 
“ in his particular subject than is possible for a* physician with a con- 
siderable practice, but who could give more time "and supervision to 
the, laboratory work of t ho students. Under. the present system this 
* parj. of instruction is relegated eniirely tojuborutory assistants, who 
are also physicians, but, of less reputation than the head of the de- 
partment, and the student 'is tempted to conclude that laboratory S 
wofk is less valuable, since it is mot important enough to claim the 
personal attention of the professor. The high standard of excellence 
attained bv the medical faculty of’ Chile is no doubt due ‘in large 
measure to thv presence' p/ several teaching professors? (Germans) _ 
contracted for by the Chilean Government, who have taught the 
purely scientific gt\bjecjs add exalted tire role of the scientific labora- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ENGINEERING FACULTY. f 

The Latin- American universities during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury have persistently struggled to confine theoretical education 
within its proper scope and to develop the practical side, 'file 
abstract element had held undisputed sway so long in the- dominant 
faculty of law and social sciences that the battle was waged against, 
great odds. In the teuching of law, long-established tradition and the 
nature of the subject, which lends itself easily to the lecture method, 
tended to retain the ancient huhiW of instruction. • In the faculty of' 
medicine much progress has been made. As shown in. the preceding 
chapter, laboratory methods have been adopted everywhere and are 
in successful operation. To. this faculty more than to anv-Other is 
due the credit of breaking down the rampartsdof 'tradition and bring- 
ing into the university modern ideas and modern methods. 

Difficulties .— The fnculty of engineering, which, both on account 
of its history and the content of its curriculutfi should be the most 
modern of all and the most practical in it s iW liods, hits had a severe 
struggle to free itself from the grasp of tradition find traditional 
methods. In Latin America certain forces which do not exist in 
the United States have operated to qpuse this condition. In the first 
place the ancient name of the faculty — ji nlmie that st-Hl remains as 
the official title — F acultad de ciencias ex act as, was strongly, indicative 
of the time when physics was simply theoretical and mathematical, 
and mathematics was pursued not for its. practical application hut as 
a form of logic and mefaphysids. Period from such an ancestry, it 
is not surprising that the engineering faculty should experience 
unwonted difficulty in freeing itself from abstract ideas and purely 
theoretical instruction. Another disadvantage which beset the engi- 
neering school was the old jarejudice on the pajt of university stu- 
dents as a class' against the rough work required in ai* engineering 
f laboratory of the modern'type. Jr 

' Under thede adverse conditions the Latin-Anraplean engineering 
school has developed with the greatest difficulty. The tendency to 
theoretical i nstme tion born in the old frSufty of exact -sciences clung 
to die new school- with ^deadly tenacidS^and was accentuated by the 
popular aversion to laboratory methods, Only as the spirit of com- 
iperciaJliTO arid industrialism grew in Brasil, Uruguay, Argentina,* 
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Chile, and Mexico, and in n lesser degree in the other States, did the 
engineering school, begin to assume its proper position. With the 
recasting of society that is in progress to-dnv and with the patriotic ' 
fervor for national wealth and aggn^pjizemont that actuates many 
States, this branch of professional education is at last growing in 
importance an^l efficiency. 

Material equipment ,,— By favorable legislation and liberal appro- 
priations many States have done everything possible to -advance 
technical education. In Brazil no less than four tiew schools of 
engineering have been founded in the last two decades. The institu- 
tions at Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo have good buildings and fair 
equipment. The old School of Mines litis been removed frohi its 
inaccessible location at Ourb Preto, and put at the provincial capital, 
Bello Horizonte, where it is easy of access and furnished with new 
buildings and additional apparatus. Within the past year Uruguay 
has given its engineering faculty additional facilities. °ln Argentina 
each of the three' faculties is especially favored. At Cordoba the 4 
school has its own building and an almost independent organization. 

A number of German professors, specialists in engineering science, 
have l&eafcin the faculty many years. At lfuen^s'Aires the facilities 
hnVe been constantly increased, and the Government now projects - 
an entirely new plant in another part of the city, where greater space 
will be available. La Plata has the advantage of its new installa- 
tion and reformed curriculum. The annual budget of the school of 
Buenos Aires is much greater, than the combined budgets of the 
faculties of letters and law. At Cordoba, for instruction alone, it 
is more than $*10,000. Chile has reserved the original university 
building in its 'entirety for the use of the engineering' faculty and 
maintains a number of German professors to conduct the more tech- 
nical branches of the work. In addition, the school of architecture 
has been detached and furnished with other quarters and special 
facilities. Almost one-third of the fbtul budget of the university is 
devoted to this department. Tfte Catholic University of Santiago 
also conducts a school of architecture and engineering. In Peru the 
school is independent of the university, has its own organization, 
separate building, large equipment, afid valuable* library. A new 
electrical laj^atory w*as installed in 1911 at an expense of $30,000. 
The annual budget amounts to $50,000. Bolivin maintains no en- . 
gineering school of university grade, but she expends $31,000 an r 
nually on her Practical School <>f Mines at Oruro, and employs at a 
large salary a foreign ^engineer of note ns its president. Ip 1910 the \ 
University of Bogota prbvided-its faculty 4 )f engineering with a new 
building. At Caracas Ihe school Hfe 
’ <^nstructiw and, like the faculty of 


its own building of mddem 
Cordoba, is, in organizati j| 
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almost a separate institution. The smaller countries of Central 
Ajnerica have found it impracticable to ryuintain engineering schools 
on account oithe expense oHaboratW equipment and the difficulty 
of securing competent instructors, and ir its stead they semi students 
r abroad on scholarships. Mexico, during its four decades of indus- 
trial progress, gave much attention to industrial education, and* 
besides the engineering school at the capital, with a budget of $57,000 
in 19ip-ll, there were other schools in the provinces. 

Organization . — In 1911 Brazil formulated a new organization for 
the Polytechnic School of Rio de Janeiro, which Yta* already been 
adopted by the school of Sno Paulo and will doubtless he followed 
/by all the other institutions in the Republic.. It prescribes three 
courses of five years each — civil, industrial, and mechanical and 
electrical engineering. The studies of the first three years arc identi- 
cal — mathematics, physics, chemistry, mechanics, geology, mineralogy, 
and botany form the bases of the work. The purely technical studies 
ure reserved for the two upper years.' There. are i» 'linguistic or 
literary studies. The last, statement is equally applicable, to all 
Latin- American engineering courses. * : 

In all Spanish America, except Argentina, there is a marked uni- 
formity in the organization of the engineering faculty and in the 
length, content, and arrangement of the various departments. The 
fact that in some instances the engineering school is an admiinslrative 
unit within the faculty of exact sciences is of little import in under- 
standing the work und *is more form than reality. The engineering 
-school directs the studies and confers the professional title of “ en- 
gineer"; the faculty, composed of practically 'the same' professors, 
confers the 'academic degrees in case the student aspires to these ■ 
honors and passes the special examinations thal entitle him to them. 
The engineering school comprises usually a depart ipentXf surveying 
embracing .three years, another of civil engineering embracing five 
years, and a third of' mining engineering of equal length; in some, 
mining engineering is replaced py mechanical or industrial engineer- 
ing. In the University of Buenos Aires, which offers civil und me- 
chanical engineering, the time is extended to six years for the 
former. Some institutions have short practical courses of oj&e, two, 
and three years in electricity, construction, et<^ These sections must 
b^confounded with the industrial schools. They miv of uni- 
versity rank, but do not lead to a degree or even to u professional* 
title. Every school has also a section of architecture^which is one* 
4 of its most important divisions and always ^as a large enrollment. 
The subject appeals strongly to the artistic genius ‘of the rac e. So" 
important is it that it practically forms a separate school,, and in 
Chile has heen given itfi own Jmildinjj^ and administration. The 
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course of study usually comprises four years, but in some institutions 
it is extended to five; in ot hers reduced to three. It differs from the 
North American course in containing less mathematics physios, and 
engineering mechanics nml in devoting more time to the artistic side 
of the profession. The increasing popularity of the department is 
fully justified by the rapid upbuilding of such countries as Argentina 
and Brazil, where the profession of the architect is highly profitable. 
In some other countries* where there is no remarkable immigration, 
wealth is increasing and there is a tendency to replace the old with the 
new. in material things as well as in modes of thought, and social 
organization. 

The many different ramifications of engineering, each 
with its different course of study, preclude the rep ml net ion in a 
work of this scope of representative curricula of all department:-, 
but as indicative (if the work there i> given below the course in civil 
engineering in tluve* wide-by separated schools. 

Turn k Civ^i UNtnNKiaiiNt; Cchruti.a. ■ 

% 

FIRST YKAK. 


ftiu 'htnrim. 


Analytical goometry 
Descriptive geometry 
Infinitesimal calculus 
l.ahnratnry physics 
Dm veiny uml graphite 


Theoretical mechanics 

Inorganic, rticmisl ry 

Elements of organic chemistry 

Uotnny 

Topography 

Surveying 

Topographical drawing 


Special trigonometry 
Astronomy x 
Gcodeay 
Applied mechanics and tly- 
nannies, Irincinatlcn 
Theory of resistance of nm 
terlals 

Grnphtcal statfr* 

Geology, mineralogy, palcnn 
tology and elements ol 
metallurgy 

Projections and $\ ereotom y 


Vordobn, 


Ilhrhrr arllhnict |r and algidira 
I*fnnc anh (.olid geometry' 
Trigonometry 
Physics ( 1st course) 

! Inorganic clieudNt ry 
| Uotuny (Argentine llorm \ 
\ Draw lug 


SECOND YEAR. 


Algebra and nnalytinil geom- 
etry 

Physics (3d course) 

Organic chemistry . 
Topography 
I Architecture 
| Topogrni ducal tlrawlag 


THIRD A' EAR. 

Infinitesimal ealculu* 
Architecture (2d course) 
IVscrlptlvo gotnuetry ( *Jd 
course) 

Industrie! physics 
Structural designs 
Geology uml mineralogy 
Gunlltstlve atmlysls 
Ornamental drawing * 


!!<t bona. 

Algebra 

Anuli’ticiil geometry 
Trlgoriomet ry 
Mechanics 
Physics < hit course) 

Gem net rnVl aud free-hand 
drawing 


Calcidus 

Inscriptive geometry 
• inorganic chemistry 
Physics ( ild eoursiM 
Mluerulogy and petrography 
Geometrical and free hand 
draw Ing 


[ Theoretical mechnnlcs 
Geology 
Surveying . 

Sternotomy, shadows, and 
pers|>ectlvo 

Ma tori ate of construction 
Drawing < topographical, s true- 
I tural, and architectural) 


v 


FOURTH YEAH. 


Materials of construction 
Reel stance of materials 
Solidity of constructions 
Hydro mechanic* 

Roads Abridges, and viaducts 
Railway construction 
.Machine drawing 


Theoretical mechanics 
Engineering construction 
Industrial chemistry end 

metallurgy' j 

Hydromechanics ' 

Geodesy 

Engineering and surveying luw 
Hygiene and sanitation 
Architectural drawing 


Geodesy and topography 
Roads, streets, etc. 

Resistance of materials 
..Graphical statics 
Machines 

Drawing (topographical, struc- 
tural, and architectural) 


tt 6093 ,fc — 13 & 
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Arrhllpcturr 
ITibllr Miiult atlun 
Machines 

K l v er « . rim ii Is, harbors 
II ph thou Rea 
Political economy 
A<hnlnNt rathe law 
Statistics 

Architectural ilrawlntf 


KIKTH Y K A It. 

TUeory of machines 
Agricultural trfi*» (ne* ,, r lti*r 
Resistance of material? 
Railway construction 
Imlustrlal electricity 
i >ru|>liinil statics 
Project Iftns nii,| xterontniii 


SIXTH YEAR. 
Machine? 

Applied mechanics 
Railway H-hniubtrat Ion 
Bridges nml remits 
Plans am] estimates 
Resistance of materials 
Harbors nml run tils 
Machine .lesion 


Rnllw ay a 
Bridge 

Hydromechanics 
4 '‘attract •*. ijS^iniates, r:mj cn 
Klnccrlnir law 
AMroiiuiny 


Class and laboratory , — The relative amount of theoretical and of 
practical instruction for two of the leading schools <rives additional 
insight into the character of tlie training ‘riven the civil engineer. 
I he figures represent hours ^k*i* week, and by ‘'practical work 1 ' is 
meant laboratory practice, drawing, designing, etc. 

Hour* of inxtructfrm jmt irrrfr. 


Year, 


Name of school . 


Churn 


t Buenos Aires. 
Santiago dr Chile 


J 

1st. iM. ;<«!. 41 1)^. 

»lil. lit ll - 

•J 

ITheorrtlrnh 

,, ” ~i‘f 

| h 1 ir* 

l*J 15 

1 18 

n; 


tl'rnrtfntl 

IThcorollcAl 

[Practical 

i“ n „ 14 n i 

IT 17 Hi 17, 1 

18 id hi 

1 



In the Cli i loan schedule tlie hours of class .and. laboratory arc prac- 
tically equnb* A considerable disparity is shown in tlie first and 
fourth years of the Argentine program. In the school of mines 
of the Catholic-University of Santiago tlie class and laboratory hours 
are exactly equal— 18 for eucli year. It will be observed that the 
student's schedule is heavy, as measured by tlie North American 
. standard, ranging from 19 to 24 " credit ” hours per week and from 27 
to ttfi in total time of class and laboratory, hi tills respect tlie com- 
parison should rather lie with European practices, where more in- 
struction is giijp in class and less individual preparation is required 
outside. It sWild be remembered also that what arc indicated as 
class periods are usually lectures onlv. 

One w ill look in vain for slumps in a Latin- American engineering 
school. The institution is not unknown or ini appreciated, but it is 
not for engineers. In the industrial schools of Argentina and Chile 
thopwork in wood anti iron forms tlie essential 'feature of the cur- 
riculum, and tlie schools possess good facilities fof the work. But 
shopwork in the engineering faculty is considered oitt of place. 
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EwroUmvnt.- — The distribution of students among tlie different 
lines of engineering is* worthy of note ns indicating both the inclina- 
tion of the students nnd the demand for the different miliums. Kef- 
eren(*e has already born made to the popularity of architecture. In 
the engineerin': school of Ohde-one student in live enrolled in this 
department. At Buenos Aires the number j- one in,H?von. hut in the 
smaller schools tin* ratio will probably average as large, if not larger, 
than at Santiago. The distribution of all students in the faculty 
of exact sciences at Bueno* Aires was. in 1011. as follows: Civil 
engineering (t» years), ;V.M> ; mechanical engineering (5 years). ^5; 
surveving (H years). ;>i>; arehitveture (5 years). 12:2; doctorate in 
chemistry ff» years), 45; in natural sciences (.“> years). f>; in physico- 
niatheinat ieal sciences (5 years), •». The last course has just been 
inaugurated. amHhe enrollment represents only two years. Students 
enrolled for the. various doctorates are probably preparing to teach. 
The ]>rosj)ect of Government employment is a strong incentive for 
pursuing certain courses in preference to other*. This explains in 
part t lie preeminence of civil engineering. For work on harbors, 
streets, sewers, waterworks, and irrigation projeetsthe national, pro- 
vincial. and local governments arc now in great need of roni]H*tcnt' 
engineers. Active railroad building in Argentina. both by the Gov- 
’ eminent and private* companies, is another incentive. The matricu- 
lants of surveying hi I expect oflieial appointment. Few students in- 
tend to enter the field of industry. This Is explained in part by the 
fact that most large industries ffre in the hands of foreign corpora- 
tions. who usually import their engineers as well as their managing 
personnel. In Chile, where all railroads are State-owned, tin* output 
of civil engineers *is hu’gcly* absorbed hv the (iovermnent for railroad 
const met ion. Tin* same has been true to les* extent in Brazil. The 
fact that outside of Government enterprises tin* large industries are 
everywhere in the control of foreign corporations, using their fellow 
countrymen in engineering capacities, is n serious disadvantage to the 
native engineer. It dwarfs his initiative and forces him into a Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy. This reacts ultimately upon tin* engineering 
school, making of it a government al agency for the preparation of 
certain officials, instead i\f enlisting it actively for the industrial 
development of the nation.' 


x / 




CHAPTER IX. 


NON-STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

The principle of free public instruction is firm l v intrenched in nil 
Latin America, and tile (ioverninent cheerfully supports all grades of 
bchools from the kindergarten to the university. The.State does not. 
however, monopolize instruction. Church and private institutions 
are tolerated and often encouraged, not only morally, but also finan- 
cially. In primary education the State schools are the more numerous 
by far. Except in a very few countries, thi^ grade of education is 
but little fostered by religious societies. In Brazil there are many 
private primary schools conducted by individuals. Secondary edu- 
cation, however, receives great attention from the Roman Catholic 
Church ahd the teaching orders. Long-established tradition had 
maintained that this grade of education could best be given in board- 
ing schools, ami the church was especially well organized to conduct 
this type of school. Protestant societies also have bent their energies 
principally to secondary education. Higher education has Ihhmi k(ft 
^^ulmost exclusively to'the State. In^ all Latin America there are 
perhaps not more than three non-State institutions which maintain 
professional schools (other than ecclesiastical) or a college of liberal 
arts in the sense that the Word college is used in the United States. 
The reasons for- the abstention of^the Roman Catholic" Church from 
this grade of instruction are. two: First, the rise of the secular facul- 
ties of civil law, medicine, and, later, engineering, which became gov- 
ernmental administrative corporations as well as teaching bodies; 
second, the decadence of the faculty of letters and philosophy and 
the substitution for^ it of the enlarged curriculum of the liceo. Ex- 
cluded from the Jocular faculties and the State universities, the 
church directed its energies to the new form of high school and to 
the episcopal seminaries that rose in the place of the old faculty of 
theology. 

The. three non-Stnte institutions are worthy of social notice not 
only because they form a class apart, but because each has a peculiar 
TTiistoiy and differs radically from the other two. 

V7 olegio de Nuestra Se flora del Rosai Vo.-*— This institution, founded* 
at Bogota in 1664, has preserved, at least in its outward forms; the 
marks of the era of its foundation, and corresjwuds more closely to 
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theo^oniul university than any other institution in Lbtin America. 
It was never a uflfversity in name* but hail the power of conferring 
degrees in civil and canon law, medicine, theology, and philosophy 
and letters. At present it retains only the faculty of philosophy and 
letters, hut to this extent it is of university rank, and is so recog- 
nized by the State. The Cniversitv of Bogota possesses faculties of 
medicine, law, and engineering, hut in letters undvphilosophy the 
Colegio del Rosario has no rival. Theology has been trail sferred to 
the archbishop's seminary. The Colegio maintains two courses, the 
lower ^affording preparation for entrance to the professional facul- 
ties, the higher leading to the decree of doctor of letters and phi- 
losophy. It is an institution that corresponds in the form of ita 
organization to the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. It has its 
fellows, scholars, and commoners, all of whom live in the college. 
There are also day scholars. ® 

The college is autonomous, chooses its own officers, faculty, and fel- 
lows,* and regulates its budget, requirements, and curriculum in ac- 
cordance with its original constitution and by-laws. The latter were 
revised in 1S ( .W. but more in form than in substance. The only check 
on the autonomy of the institution is the veto power held by the 
I * resident of the Republic on the choice of rector. The faculty 
is selected by the ancient method of opostriotfy and always from 
nlnmni of the college, if possible. At the time of its foundation the 
Colegio del Rosario was handsomely endowed, and during the 
colonial period it was far-famed for both the excellence of its instruc- 
tion and its distinguished alumni. Later came dark days, * The 
elm iter was violated, the endowment dissipated- Finally, the Govern- 
ment recognized its responsibility in the material disaster that had 
overtaken the institution through civil strife, and restored in part 
the revenue bv the issue of treasury certificates on which ir pays to 
the college a fixed interest. 

The Catholic U nircrslitj of Chile . — If Me Colegio del RoSario is a 


If Me ( 

religious college of the olden type of organization, the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Chile is atcTnuvh school of a distinctly modern pattern. 

ha* no history connecting it with colonia^f imes. Founded as .late 
as 1888 , in one of the most ^progressive commonwealths of Spanish 
America, organized after the same model as Ihe State university, and 
pr^pa^ivg its graduates for secular vocations, it is the one example 
in SoiitlMViucricn of modern and local non-Stnte initiative in higher 
and professional education. The government of thte institution is 
* vested directly in the church, which names* the rector tmd confirms the 
^appointment of professors, deans, and other officers. The financial 
administration, also is directed by the ecclesiastical authorities. The 
institution therefore enjoys little- autonomy, but tts financial pros- 
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peri ly is assured. since the church is pledged irre\TK*al>ly to its sup- 
port. It lists received also considerable endowment. -A splendid 
building, situated in the principal si venue of Santiago, is in process 
of erect ion. In the wing already completed is located the preparat orv 
school. The work of the uii-iversitv proper is still carried on in a 
building situated in the heart of the city. ^ 

^l’our departments are in operation — law, engineering, architecture.* 
and agriculture. The last-named faculty is in reality t wo distinct 
schools, the theoretical ami the practical. The theoretical >tmlics 
cover three years and are followed by a year of practical application, 
which is done on a farm near tin* eitv. The engineering. school offer* 
W»»,ises-oi,o ill i \ il, the other in indtist rial, ami mining ciigiiioer- 
Tlie’ first is live years in length, the latter four year*. atidfixuli 
enrtrspond very closely to tin* corresponding combes in the State 
University, The course in architecture also covers four vears. 

"Hu* Catholic University of Santiago h thoroughly modern in its 
eqidpmonkiml general methods. Its material resources have steudilv 
increased, and the new buildings will give it unrivaled facilities. 
While from a material point of view it is a disadvantage to duplicate 
the* work of the State university, from the point of view of ellicieney 
the presence of two rival institutions in the same city is a decided 
stimulus to hot h. 

Markcuztt < 'uUi'fje , — The third non-State institution of higher odu- 
cm t ion is located at Sao Ihmlo. In its origin and organization it is 
exotic,, and yet through a generation of usefulness it has becomr a 
part and pan el of the new lirazil. For more than 40 years then* has 
e.visted in Sap Paulo a group of priiiinr\vand secondary school* 
founded and administered by North Amerif(^. In ]&S(i an ad* 

' vtpieed course of collegiate rank was formed, amj four years later it 
was iticpr])erated with the University of the State of Now York'. 
The purpose of the founders was to maintain an institution .of higher 
learning patterned after the North American model for the, benefit 
f °f Brazilians preparing to do postgraduate study abroad or engaging 
v in- industrial and rfDimnerc^l pursuits at home. Tile facility is com- 
posed largely of Amman's, Canadians. and Englishmen. Hesides 
the preparatory course, with its parallel division^ of classical, scioiT 
tific, irad commercial studies, there* i* the* college of liberal i/rts 
containing also three sections— s*l assies, general scienotfs, and civil 
engineering. A section of agriculture is to be organized next year. 
There are both day students and hoarders. The dormitory privi- 
leged are reserved for students whose parents do not live in the city. 
Women are admitted toT he college, but as day scholars only. 

The history of the college has been one ?>f continuous expansion 
and t?f adaptation to the dra wing rifcpds. nf tfcfeountry. It possesses 
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a large campus in oncof the lust parts of the city, several good builij- 
ings, and a farm in the suburbs, which is to he the seat of the new 
Mepnrtmont of agriculture. The primary schools, \v hilh were the 
Starting point of the college, are located in other parts' of the city. 
They are not a part of thg college, hut are feeders to the preparatory 
department. To Mackenzie College is due in no small measure the 
general interest manifested l»v the State of Sao lhuilo in public edit- 
cati^p and her preeminence in this particular, among the States of 
the -Brazilian federation. ; 
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PART q. SPECIAL education. 


CHAPTER X. 

> NORMAL EDUCATION. 

A nnnmal school in Latin America is an institution of secondary - 

"’" l ^uik. The entrance requirements are never more nfu.1 very) 
frequently less than those of the regular limit school (lieeo). liJ' 
engtli of term it corresponds also very closely to the secondary 
school, and it will he observed from the sample curricula given later 
that the studies, except the.strietly professional subjects, are mat'll 
the niitf ns those of the high school. The iiHilution is in fact merely 
it normal high school, repeating the academic suhjeets of the second- 
ary school. with the addition of courses ctlmdologv and of oppor 

t n Dittos for practice teaching, in the annexed model school The 
purpose of the normal school is, therefore, to train teachers for the 
primary sol*. ol only.* Some graduates secure posts 1,, the lower 
grades of commercial and secondary schools and through energy ami 
persistence rise to higher positions in the educational sv-tem hut 
generally speaking/ a normal graduate, whether. hoy or girl, ^lim- 
ited to the common schools. This fact hinds the normal ski mol to 
elementary education and puts a broad clmsm between it and?e<rular 
becondiiry cdiicut ion nn<l the university. 

Afhnwwn.- Although the requirements for admission tothe normar 
school arc '■never more than the completion 0 f t |, c .state elementnrv 
school or an eiptivulynt examination, the age of the pupils is 14 and 
upward, tyany schools, especially the boarding schools, pn^itibe a 
Minimum age of 14. The course of study begins very frequontfv with 
» preparatory year,” during which period few new studies are in- 
troduced; the pupil reviews all the important branches of the ele- 
mentary school, and is tried out, ns it were. If the outcome is not 
satisfactory to the administration, if the pupil does not show suflr .• 
cient aptitude for the more advanced instruction, he is dissuaded 
from proceeding. The preparatory year is justified on the ground 
that instruction in the lower schools is necessarily very unequal, since 
some schools are Ipcnted in towns of considerable importance jtmd 
others in remote villages. The environment of the -children, there' 
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/niv, differs widely both in home and in school. and it is but nat ural 
t lint l he (.'dii nil lonal product should show r or respond iflg iuc(|iia lit ies 
and variations. 1 lu* lir>t year is expected to mold the* newcomers 
into u responsive and harmonious class, There is. however, another 
explanation of the ano j/n - paratorio. -It is not only in the United 
States that teachers in. higher schools have a certain disdain, conscious 
or miconscious, for work Tlone Iwlow choir own grade, High-school 
teachers criticize the teaching in the grades, and college faculties will 
randy admit that student* come to them well prepared. This same 
ediieat ional distrust is prevalent in Spanish America, and not onlc 
normal schools but manyot her special schools l>egiii with a prepara- 
tory course. * 

t'oirrw' of study . — The curriculum covers a period of years that 
vwics considerably in different countries. The 'extremes aVe three 
ahJ seven years. The usual length of time is dour and five years. ^ 
In Argentina it is four years; in Chile, five: in Brazil, three and 
four; in Salvador, three; in Uruguay, four; in Costa Kira, seven. 
As'the primary normal is but a- specialization of secondary educa- 
tion the length of the course docs iu*t depend so much <fn the amount 
of professional training as upon the amount of academic instruct 
tion that is included in the curriculum. • 

It is often difficult to estimate the normal course by years. In 
soijic schools the professional studies 1 urc introduced in the very 
fir>t year; in others two or tlyee, years are occupied with purely 
secondary studies, and. the specific normal subjects and practice 
teaching arc confined to the last year. Ksiu'cially may this he^so in 
Huimric^ where the normal Mmol is a section of the regular secondary 
school. . Tn Costa Kicn, fQi* example, the course is uniform in the 
(lids’ High School (Colegio de Senoritas) during the fii*st four 
years; then follows the distinctive normal course of three wears, 
and yet the entire period of seven years is commonly known as the 
normal school. IiUpussing, it may be stated that the combination of. 
normal and high school in a single organization is exceptional, 
although, it might bo found highly advantageous in view of the fact 
that in both the grade of study ami age of the pupils are the same. 
Only the smaller States, for reasons o| economy, have adopted this 
form of organization. The tendency is Vatljer to multiply institu- 
tions and* confute each tQ one single line of preparation. , 1 

Another -reason for variation in the length of the normal course 
is the amount of schooling the pupil lias Imul before entering. In 
the majority of States the elementary school embraces six years, 
nnd this is the basis of admission to the normal school. But* in. 
some the American practice obtains of lengthening tlie period of 
elementary ^education and shortening proportionately fhe high- 
school course; In Brazil the full elementary course em^aces eight 
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years; in Unifniny, ^even. In such countries it is therefore quite 
natural that normal education should be shorter than where the pro- 
liminaiy- education is limited to six years. 

Within each country’ the normal schools are practically uniform as 
far ns the length and subject matter of course is concerned/ 
Even in a federal republic* as Argentina, the central Government 
maintains schools in the provinces, and although there are also State 
normal schools it^is the national system that sets the standard. The 
curricula giVen below of the , national normal schools of A'rgenVina, 
Chile, and Colombia represent well the four and five year tvpes. 
Only a very few countries have three-year schools. 


Xntionnl tin rnnil si'houls of Chile. 


Subjects of instruction. 


Pedagogy 7 theoretical and practical) 

Religious ami moral Instruction 

Spanish 

Foreign langfcrffce {generally Frwirln 

ArittonetJc and algebra 

BoolDfrrepinfc 

Geometry and elementary trigonometry.. 

Natural history and hygiene 

Elementary agriculture 


Pf^sics and chemistry. 

History (genera!, Amerlcnn. and Chilean). 
Olvffs (and for girls, tomcat lo economy). 

Geography and cosmography 

Penmanship 

Drawing. 

Music (singing, violin,. and hntmony).. 

PTiy steal cult ure .. ._ 

Manual training or household arts 


Total. 


r 


Hours per Week. 


Xntionnl normal srhnnl* of Argentina. 


First 

year. 

Second 

year. 

Third 

year. 



.1 

■f 

2 

2 

O , 

2 

0 

.{ 

3 

1 

:{ 

1 

3 

1 

1 

;l 

> 3 

:< 

1 

2 j 

H 

i 

2 1 

| o 

i 

4 

4 

4 



2 


2 

2 

38 

38 

S 3 


Fourth 

year. 


Fifth 

year. 


12 

I 


__.l 
3S | 


Subjects of iQstrnellon. 

Hours t*cr week 

First 1 
year. 

1 * ' 

vSecond 

year. 

^Ird^ftjurth 
year. year. 

♦ U 
Pedagogy and psychology 

2 

g 



Pedagdar (practice teaching) v 

TTrrngo^ (critical conferences) 

3 

4 

o 

2 

4 

9 

o 

Arithmetic, algebra, and geometry .. 

s 

3 

2 

2 

3 

q 

3 

z 

History (general, American, and .Argentine). ....... 

Geography ami cosmography 

8 pan lair and literature 

3 
* 

4 

i 

1 ■ 8 

1 

FYench . 

S 

j| 



Natural history, physiology, and hygiene. 

o 

2 

o 

• 

’ if 

Physics aryl chemistry . . 


„ fi 

Z 

£ 

Moral amrelvlr Instruction 




a 

Drawing, musk*, elementary agriculture, physical culture, man 
ual training, household krts 

H> 

‘ 10 

0 





Total. /. 

as 

38 




■ ! 
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nontnil HrhnolH of t'nlombta. 


Huura \*er w«k. 


Subjects* nf instruction. 


I'oHngogy (theoretical) 

Pedagogy tpraetlcaU 

Religion. - 

History (sacred ami ooclcsiaMicRl i. 

History (Colombian ami general* 

Spanish (grammar, rhctorlr. and lUentturiM. 

Arithmetir. algebra, and geometry 

Geography ami cosmography.. . .. . 

Physical geography 

Bookkeeping - ' 

French 

Physiology and liygtene 

Physics. 

cfirtnfstry 

N (itnr.d history... '. - 

Music, drawing, iH'immnship, mid m list hen frs 

Total.. .'... 


1 First 

1 Second 

Third j 

Fourt h 1 

i Fifth 

year. 

1 year - i 

year. ! 

year. 

| >0ar 

r—; 

■ 3 i 

s 1 

I S 

i — . 

8 

3 ' 

8 ' 

s 

i 3 

8 

3 

3 


i 

r 

(1 

* 

(i 


e 

r; 

0 

f> 



<i 

0 

<; 

A 


A 

(i 





ft 


:t :t 



a 8 

a a 


n l.‘i is : K> 

4.-J O ■ 4'* 4Ti 



Ohsnr rations on curricula.—- -The grout m mil km* of hours of class 
work, especially in tin* Colombian muUChileun sysf?ms. indicates 
tlmt little preparation is expected for the lessons. end that the recita- 
tion period is practically all the time givon. v to the subject. Thiij is 
more in mvord^HC^rith European methods in secondary instruction 
than North American ]>raetices. The large nmnltfr of subjects car- 
^ ried simultaneously by the student is another European character- 
istic of the Chilean schedule, in which there iiriyno le^|han 10 or 
IX different studies per week. A similar system obtains in the high 
schools of many countries. The effect, according to the North Ameri- 
can view, is to dissipate the pupil's energies, to deprive him of the 
power, or inclination, to think /looplv into any subject^ and to make 
him content with id>sorl>inj^Jnio\vledge in the classroom instead of 
encouraging original thinking. * 

In the curriculum of all the best normal schools, a distinct place is 
how assigned t© handwork — manual training for the boys and house- 
hold arts for the girls. ^These subjects. are carried down into the 
primary schools, and their presence in elementary instruction in 
almost every country is one of the most hopeful signs in Tiffin 
America. It will be observed that in two of the curricula presented 
"elementary agriculture is also included. This subject is also found 
very generally in the Latin- American normal school, and is another 
indication of the modern spirit. A study which at first glance seems 
to have no utilitarian value for the normal student, since he is prepar- 
ing specifically for teaching in the primary schools, is that of a for- 
eign language. But it is contended that Spanish is relatively p** in 
pedagogical literature Ttnd that the student should be given the 
power to read methodology in at least one other tongue. The con- 
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tention is perhaps more valid for Portuguese than for Spanish, but 
even here its strength is weakened by the fact that a Brazilian can 
read Spanish understand ingly without study, so great is the simi- 
larity between the two languages. The study of modern foreign lan- 
guage in the primary normal school can scarcely be justified on the 
ground of utility. It, of course, has its cultural and linguistic value, 
and this is greater in Spanish America since neither normal nor 
secondary schools include Latin in their curricula. 

It will be observed that elementary instruction is given in all the 
common sciences. Botany, zoology, etc., are grouped in one course, 
and physics and chemistry- joined in another. Methods of instruc- 
tion are much the same in both. Except in Argentina, individual 
laboratory exercises are little used. The teacher develops the subject 
with or without the aid of a text, and in the biological sciences uses 
for illustration pictorial charts and objects from the school museum. 
In physics and chemistry 7 , the instructor performs experiments at the 
desk in the presence of the class, and the following day requires that 
they be described by a pupil or reproduced. A pupil, therefore, has 
little opportunity to handle apparatus and materials. He is expected 
merely to reproduce. No new experiment is given him to perform 
by the combination of others previously learned. In failing to pro- 
vide individual and quasi-original laboratory exercises, the school 
misses a fine opportunity to develop the expression of spontaneity 
and initiative, while the reproductive form of experiment tends to 
develop the memory habit of recitation. 

Method and examinations . — In many normal schools few or notext- 
'books are used. The teacher develops or dictates the lesson, and the % 
* pupils take notes or copy the dictation. This method is especially 
common in Chile and incountriesthat haveredeived theirorganization 
directly or indirectly from Chile. In Argentina and other countries 
where North Americans were called to organize the first jiyrmal 
schools, textbooks are regularly employed, and in addition much use 
is made of the reference library. The two methods can be traced 
pretty accurately by the greater or less number of class hours per 
week. The textbook presupposes more individual preparation, and 
the class hour becomes more of a recitation and less of an exposition. 
The virtfial abolition of regular class texts came about in some 
countries through a laudable desire to overcome the mnemonic 
habit that marked the old. schools. But the root of that evil was 
not in the text, but in the method of the teacher, and the aubstitu- 
tion of notes for text was only a palliative and not a cure. The 
evil still exists in many schools and is fostered by the importance 
placed upon the . final year-end oral examinations common to nil 
forms of educatioerin Latin America. In this matter the normal 
schools arenas $ rule, far in advance of others since they have par- 
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tial tests, oral and written, at intervals throughout the year, and 
the final examination is often both oral and written./ The latter, 
•which admits of more specific questions and. in which time can be 
allowed for resolving problems and deducing original conclusions, 
takes the burden of the examination off the memory and throws 
it upon the reasoning powers, where it properly belongs. Notwith- 
standing these reforms the year-end oral examination is an overshad- 
owing feature in Latin-American education. The student is accus- 
tomed to it even in the grades, and oven when modified as it usually 
is in the normal school it is still all-important in the eyes of both 
teachers and pupils. In oral examinations the examiners do not ask 
specific questions, but permit the student to talk on one or more topics 
selected at random from the year's study on the subject. 

Organization and scholarship *. — As concerns their internal organi- 
zation, the primary normal schools- of Latin America are of two 
classes, the day school and the boarding school. There are also a 
few examples of a third type, where the pupils live outside, but have 
the midday meal in the school (semi-internado). This type is to l>e 
found only in large cities. Some countries, as Chile and Peru, 
adhere very closely to the Inmnling school, whether for boys or 
girls. Others, as Argentina, and l-ptguay. have only day schools, 
where pupils not living at home lodge and hoard in houses approved 
by the school authorities. The problem of extramural control of 
pupils in such schools is lessened by a custom followed in all coun- 
tries, which requires a pupil not living at home to have in the town 
where he attends school n temporary guardian (apoderado), who 
stands in loco parentis. and to whim the school looks to guarantee 
the projK'r conduct of the pupil outside the classroom. 

Formerly the boarding-school type of normal school was more 
universal than at the present.dav, and the system developed naturally 
from the manner in which the schools wen 1 supplied with pupils 
There are few private normal schools in Spanish America to-day, 
and when this type of education was int minced there were none. 
The first schools were founded by the State and were considered in 
much the same light as n military academy. . In the latter the boy is 
educated, clothed, fed, aiul trained at State expense for a specific pub- 
lic service. In return he agrees to serve the State for a fixed period 
of years. In the hormal school the boy receives a different education 
and training, but it is none the less for State service, Consquently 
it seemed only just that the Government should Support hitn during 
these vears of preparation. In the United States such a system 
obtains in the national military and naval academies, but has never 
found a place in normal or other schools. The difference in practice 
is partly explained by the fact that normal education in the United 
States came gradually in. the natural development of general educa- 
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tion, while in Spanish America it was introduced and fostered bv the 
Government. It wns a distinct, conscious agency employed by 
advanced and patriotic statesmen to foster the cause of primary 
education. Under such conditions, it seemed most natural to prepan 1 
the teacher in the same way as the State prepared the soldier. 

Qnce established the system of State scholarships in normal schools 
has continued unquestioned to the present day. If it is a boarding 
school, the pupil receives in the school itself lodging and food in 
addition to free instruction and school supplies. In day schools the 
State scholars are granted a small monthly pension — just sufficient to 
meet necessary expenses. In return for thiv scholarship, the pupil, 
♦nether hoy or girl, contracts with the Government, with the consent 
of parent or guardian, and furnishes bond that he will serve the 
State as a primary teacher during a fixed number of years (varying 
from four to six) in whatever school he may be assigned or reim- 
' burse the State for the expense irtcurmh Such n contract is possible 
in countries which are administrative units, as are all in Latin 
America, except Argentina, brazil, Mexico, and Venezuela, and oven 
in these countries there is. a tendency to centralize the administration 
of primary education. In other countries the same central authority 
that establishes and maintains the normal schools supports the ele- 
tnentnrv schools and appoints the teachers. 

It is reported that the contracts to serve as teachers are not always 
fulfilled, and this is doubtless true in some countries. The graduate 
may develop an inclination to follow another vocation, or none at all. 
In recent years commercial positions have become much more attrac- 
tive from the point of view of the remuneration offered than the 
profession of primary teacher. Some normal graduates have been 
tempted to desert their calling and to break faith with the Govern- 
ment. In certain localities this breach of contract 1ms been winked 
at by the authorities. 

Another instance of irregularity sometimes occurs in the process 
of admission to the schools. The scholarships are distributed among 
the administrative units of the district where the normal school is 
located and are awarded on competitive examination. In some conn- , 
tries political officers have a preponderating influence on the award- 
ing board, and sometimes the award is made on other grounds than 
those of merit. These are evils incident to the system, but in the 
progressive countries such irregularities are rare. 

In the early days of the normal school practically all pupils were 
State scholars, but that is no lopger the case. Pupils do not often 
come from a distance unless they win a scholarship, but young men 
' or women who live in the locality id which the school is located take 
advantage of the opportunities it presents to prepare themselves 
-of ‘teaching, ; ; .Instruction' is .either entirely free 
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or the fees are merely nominal. It may almost be said that the 
normal school is the people's high school, since the regular second- 
ary school is organized specially to afford preparation for the 
university. , 

Salaries , — The system of free Stateeducation, including State schol- 
arships in the normal schools, tends to make the teacher's salary 
small. With a corps of educational soldiers, so to speak, at its 
command, the State can set a wage that is less than what the young 
man or woman would command in other pursuits. Especially is this 
true in countries that have experienced a rapid commercial and 
industrial development. The bald statement of the teacher's stipend 
conveys hut a faint idea of his economic position, and tins is espe- 
cially true in Latin-Amorirn where the cost of living varies greatly, 
not only as between countries hut alsoasbetweeu localities in the same 
country. In Ihienos Aires the normal graduate just entering the 
profession receives $7<»& per annum; in Rio de Janeiro, $<i00; iy 
Chile. $100 and lodging -(not including hoard ). lodging is of course 
a variable item, and when commuted in monXv serves somewhat to 
equalize the variations in cost of living in different localities. 

So marked is the di>crepancv between 'remuneration in commercial 
and industrial pursuits on the one hand and teaching on the other 
that everywhere men are disappearing from the profession of pri- 
mary teaching. Where formerly there was a plethora of candidates 
for every vacant scholarship, there are Timr in some regions no can- 
didates at all. A distirtguished educator in Chile has said: 1,1 The 
State liegins. nt the wrong end; it pays’ -its pupils, hut does not re- 
munerate properly its teachers.’’ The system has doutaleSs much 
to do with the present low salaries, hut the same condition exists 
in a degree in other continents and can he ascribed in large part to 
the unprecedented industrial advance of the age. 

Social position , — The social status of normal -school pupils and of 
primary teachers in general is an interesting study in Latin Amer- 
ica. It is difficult to give n just appreciation of the situation, as it 
depends not only on genernl social conditions hut on the difference in 
school systems. Latin- American society, while in many wavs most 
democratic, still contains much of the medieval caste spirit. Espe- 
cially is this true of countries and regions that have not' felt the 
full tide of modern industrialism. In these places wealth is almost 
wholly in land, and it is a well-known fact that a landed aristocracy 
is the most persistent and the most exclusive. The distinction there-, 
fore between rich and poor, landlord and peon, is very marked. The 
advance of industrialism is breaking down class lines in some States, 
and particularly in the great centers, but ih many regions they are 
still strong. This tends to confine a large percentage of the en- 
rollment in .many normal schools to the humbler classes. Such 
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yourtg people come from homes in which there is little culture or re- 
finement. The stock of culture that they will take with them into 
their profession must, therefore, he acquired almost wholly in the 
school. No matter how excellent the institution, it will be admitted 
by all that it has a difficult task to perform and that, while ^he 
young teacher may go out to his work scholastically competent, lie 
must necessarily lack other qualities which are in the art of teach- 
ing scarcely less important than knowledge. This is all. the more 
unfortunate since these teachers go forth to preside over children who 
in their turn come from the humblest homes, and who must get in 
the school itself almost all the notions of culture and refinement that , 
they will ever get. 

Prhnur*/ srTfnof^ntfl lino , — In the United States the free public 
school is essentially a democratic institution. It is patronized very 
generally by all classes of society. Its only rival is the expensive 
private school. In some countries of Spanish America, in addi- 
tion to private and church schools, there exist two classes* of free 
public schools, the elementary school for the people find the lioeo 
with nil adjunct primary school for the upper classes One result 
i.s to put the teacher of the people's school in a distinctly lower class, 
and ns the graduate of the normal school has this future to face, its 
clientele is drawn nnjunillv from the less cultured ranks of society. 

If there were many graduations in society the effect would not be 
so marked, but as stated above there are in reality but two, the hrgli 
and the low. 

A restriction. — Another factor which operates against the social 
stntus of the primary teacher, and consequent lydet ermines more or 
leas the clientele Of the normal school, is the fact that the primary 
teacher, whether man or woman, i.s practically bournl for all time 
to thnt one grade of teaching. Since his scholastic training is merely 
a modification of secondary education, he has little opportunity for 
rising through successful experience to higlu>r ranks in his profes- 
sion. In all countries the normal school is jointed in administration 
with the elementary school, while the secondary school is linked 
with the professional schools of law. medicine, etc. 

Personnel . — The faculty of a normal school consists of a director, 
subdirector, secretary, and professors. The director is frequently 
a foreigner. Since tht> nornrtd school was a direct and i^adv-fnade « 
importation, it was absolutely necessary at first to import the direr! - 
ing personnel ns well if the institution was to be a success. The first 
normals of Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil were presided over by 
men and women from the United- States; Chile called Germans to 
this work; Peru,* Bolivia, Salvador, and others brought m^French- 
men and Belgians, In those countries which were the Jpioneers in 
formal education the foreigner has almost disappeared; sme^ there 
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have grown up generations of native-born teachers, trained in the , 
same methods and familiar with the best ideals in educational science. 
The change from foreign to native directors has come gradually, 
^ind in most cases without friction or professional rivalries. Many 
of these first directors are still kindly remcml)ered and honored. 
One can not visit the famous normal school of Parana without 
hearing the name of George A. Stearns, its enthusiastic founder. 
In the vestibule of the school of La Plata stands the bust of Mary 
O’Graham, for long years its principal, white another American 
woman long in the- service of Argentine schools is spending in her 
adopted land the declining years of a most useful life, a ^pensioner 
of the Argentine Government. 

Secretary ami profexswts . — The secretary of the faculty or, rather, 
of the school, tabulates and preserves the attendance record and the 
monthly or quarterly classification of students as reported by the 
professors, and also the results df the formal oral examinations at 
the end of the year. Another duty is to keep a record of the at- 
tendance of the professors themselves at classes. Each subject has 
its professor*. i,f' indeed it does not have two or more. practice, 

confinon in Latin America not only to normal, but to all schools above 
\the elementary, necessitates many teachers, even for a small school. 
The disadvantages of this system have already been portrayed in the 
chapter on university organization. Normal schools suffer less from 
the practice than some other t^pes df education, because of the rela- 
tive homogeneity and compactness of the curriculum. The basic 
subjects (xf psychology and pedagogy, together with the practice* 
of teaching, are taught by the director, subdirector, and pMncipal of 
the practice school, who give all their time to the school. Certain 
other subjects, such as mathematics and the mother tongue, are con- 
tinued through several years and thus afford sufficient work to require 
all the time of a teacher. This furnishes a group of teachers who 
form the real faculty of the school and mold its spirit. Certain 
other subjects must be assigned to teachers froth the outside,' who 
divide their time between various schools in the same town or are 
engaged in the practice of a profession, law, medicine, pharmacy, 
etc. The sciences, foreign languages, history, and . civics are usually 
provided for in this way, and not infrequently mathematics is sub- 
divided, one professor teaching only arithmetic, another algebra, etc. 

The itinerant professor, whether a teacher by profession, or lawyer, 
physician, or follower of some other profyssion,,who teaches as a side 
issue, comes therefore to the normal school for only one or two les- 
sons a day, and the problem of his attendance and punctuality is 
often more perplexing than that of the pupils. In the secretary’s 
office is a register which each teacher sighs daily before beginning 
65093°— ISn — 6 
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or after finishing his class. He also indicates in a parallel column 
t*lie topics of the day's lesson, not only in order to furnish a record 
of the progress of the class, hut also for the benefit of t lie director, 
in case a substitute teacher must Ik* provided. For, as might be ex- 
pected, a professor who divides his time between various institu- 
tions, or a man engaged in another profession, frequently finds it 
fiecessarv or convenient to absent himself from a lesion. 

Practice teach imj . — The pract ice school is organized as a regular 
primary school w it Ira teacher in charge of each grade, who does all 
the teaching of the grade except such subjects as music, physical 
culture, etc. Those are conmionlv taught by the teachers who do 
the corresponding work in the normal school itself. The two schools 
are almost invariably to be found in the same building. The director 
is the administrative liead of both anil i- aided in the lower school 
by a director of practice teaching. So close and organic is the union 
of the two departments that the entire institution, the cycaela nonmd 
and the excmUu de (tfdnaavn, or vaoudn a/ic.ra, is known a> the 
normal school The fact that both are State institutions, depending 
directly upon the minister of public instruction, prevents the devel- 
opment of any disoon hint relations. Everywhere the m-z/r/tt, dc 
aplicaclon is considered the lxst. of the primary schools, and parents 
are eager to have their children admitted. Besides, where there is 
competition for entrance to the normal classes, the .child who come- 
up through the practice school has » better chance for admission, and, 
on the other hand, the fact that tl*‘ future clientele of the normal 
classes is to lx* formed in the cscuela <me.c<t makes flic direction of 
< the school more. interesting and more important to the institution as 
a whole. 

The amount of actual pract ice teaching done J)y- students Varies 
widely, ami, indeed, it is ditlicult to gather accurate data on the sub- 
ject. Observation in the classroom and actual practice are grouped 
together in answer to inquiry and on chiss schedules. In general, 
it may be said that observation and practice are considered of almost 
equal importance. The longer course of the normal school, in com- 
parison with normal schools in the United States, makes it possible, 
even convenient, that much more time be allotted to observation. A 
very common practice is for the whole class in (he upper years to 
he present fine hour each day in the esemda dc a plicae ion- while one 
of their number gives a le|son. By this method all observe an hour 
daily; but each student does not actually teach more than an hour in 
two or throe weeks, the frequency depending on the size of the normal 
class. Still, in the curriculum and class schedule this will be called 
daily exercise in practice teaching. 

Rented buildinfjH. — In considering the school Jmihhngs a sharp 
distinction must be made between those that are State owned and 
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those merely rented and remodeled, mure or less thoroughly, to adapt 
them to school purposes. The North American who studies Latin- 
American education is surprised by the large number of rented build- 
ings used for primary and secondary as well as for normal schools. 

In the United States a building constructed for the purpose almost 
invariably precedes the school, if it is a State institution. If ready 
funds are not available, the State or community lx>nds itself for 
the necessary amount. This practice is not usual in Lathi America. 

If the necessary money is not oil hand, the authorities leased enijioraj’y 
* quarters. Even in the countries most advanced in the matter of 
•education die number of buildings rented for school purposes is very 
large, perhaps even larger in the more enterprising States than in 
the others, for the very reason that greater interest is taken in public 
instruction, and it is urged that the school must begin even if the 
building is lacking. The custom is not a> incongruous it would 
appear in the United .States, on account of tint difference in architec- 
tural types. It is not a business building that is rented for the 
school, but a residence, A Spanish- American, house is invariably 
lmilt aboflt a patio around* which runs a gallery and on which all 
rooms open. If the bouse is two stories the gallery is also, and the 
stairway is not in the house, but connects the galleries. Public 
buildings are constructed on the same model, so that in general a 
residence differs little in architectural arrangement from a school- 
house built expressly for tin* purpose. Good residences are large, 
the rooms spacious, and ceilings high; consequently, in many respects 
they are not unsuited to school uses, nml the milder climate permits 
the opening of all doors and windows. Their chief disadvantages ' 
consist in the fact that/ there are openings on one side only and these 
under a roofed ’veranda, so that even wit Indoors and windows open 
ventilation and light are often insufticient. 

Financial disadf'anta</v.8 . — The policy of leasing school property 
instead o^building may well lie questioned from various stand- 
points. Financially, it is n serious drain on the treasury, for thtf* 
rent is necessarily high and repairs and alterations are always re- 
quired to adopt the house to its new use. If the lease does not run 
a long time, it becomes necessary to remove the school to a new loca- 
tion and repent the process of installation. The expenditures of a 
few years in rent, removals, and alterations would suffice to con- 
struct a good building. Aside from tlie question of providing better 
hygienic conditions, a school building owned by •the State confers on 
the institution a dignity that is all important in countries battling 
to extend the advantages of .education among a population which is 
sometimes indifferent or even hostile to the movement. 

State-owned' buildings .— The State-owned normal buildings, are, 
as a rule, excellent. This class of schools has been especially favored 
by the Government, in. the belief that good normal training is the 
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bnsis of progress in public education. Latin America has profound 
'respect for tilings mpdern and for tilings imported. Tin* normal 
school was in both categories, and to it the nations, in their earnest 
desire to educate the masses, pinned their faith. No matter what 
was its grade of efficiency, the normal school was a term to conjure liv. - 

As a result of this devotion the buildings that were erected* were 
worthy of the purpose for which they were designed. For day 
schools the plan is simple. If the building has two stories, the nor- 
* mnl classes use the upper story and the practice school the lower, aniL 
unless the^jjchooKis large the one patio suflieios. In countries where* 
the hoarding'rtortnul school is the custom the building is i. cessarilv 
much larger, more complicated, and the outlay on the part of the 
State far greater. The usual, plan is a two-storv structure sur- 
rounding two patios. Between ami separating the patios is the 
assembly hall, which faces tj»e main entrance^ Around one patio 
are the normal classrooms anil around the other the practice school- 
rooms. Each school has thus its own patio for light and recrea- 
tion, and as they are not uncommonly roofed with glass they are 
available in all weather. The second story is devoted entirely to 
* lodgings. The refectory and kitchens are in the rear and adjoin- 
ing are the servants’ quarters. The European type of dormitory is 
everywhere in vogue, i. e., a large hall containing many beds. Each 
dormitory is^resided over bv an inspector, who has n cubicle- at one 
end of the hall, lhe dormitory is. therefore, sleeping quarters and 
nothing more. Pupils study iu the evening as well as during the day 
in their respective classrooijHj. The hygienic conditions are good, 
shower baths are provided, and although the building is constructed 
on the patio plan, unlike the private residence in' a city block the 
rooms receive light and air from two sides r since the edifice stands 
apart. 

Equipment .— In the matter of equipment there is a wide dis- 
parity, not only between schools but nlsoijletwcen di tie rent features 
in the same institution. The Administrative offices are always well 
furnished, often even handsomely. In the schoolrooms not much 
effort is made to beautify the surroundings. The furniture is, for 
the most part, imported and consists of desks of the pattern used in 
elementary schools in the United 1 States. Double desks -are rapidly 
giving way to single ones. Blackboard space is usually far' too 
limited, if judged by North American standards. This arises from 
the prevailing method of teaching, which directs the teacher's entire 
- attention to one pupil at a time and leuves the rest of the class to 
listen only. 

The library is perhaps the weakest feature of the normal school of 
to-day. Often there is no room Set apart for books and for general 
reading. A few works of reference and a scant collection of j>eda- 
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gogical treatises in the director's office comprise thg library of many 
M'hools. Where there is a regular library room the books art not, 
as a rule, easily accessible tq the student. The library in such cases 
almost useless and fails to give to the young the desire for good 
and useful reading. A prominent Chilean educator has said : u We 
teach the children how to read, but do not teach them to want to 
read/ I his statement does not apply with equal force to all coun- 
tries. Argentina_, among others, is striving to accustom the pupil in 
the elementary grades, as well as in the* normal, to regular and 
efficient work in the library. ' 

Laboyitowif . — Considering the method by which the experimental 
sciences are usually taught, the laboratory equipment is ^sufficient. 
Indeed.* m many cases, it is abundant. As already noticed in the 
paragraphs treating of curriculum, the method, except in Argentina 
and one or two other countries, excludes indi vidua f laboratory exer- 
cises. As nil the experimentation is done bv the teacher at the desk, 
a single sot of apparatus is all that is needed. Nearly all normal 
schools are so provided, and many possess apparatus of a delicacy 
and complexity far exceeding the needs of a primary normal school 
curriculum in these branches. ' 

School wnttetmift .— La tin- American normal schools, ‘ as well as 
schools of all grades, make much of their museum of natural history. 
No matter how humble the school, it has the beginnings at least of a 
collection. Teacher^, pupils, and local scientists make donations, and 
the older institutions often have collections of great value and utility. 
A room is always set apart for the museum, and much use is made of 
tlfe collections in teaching zoology, botany, etc. There are also good 
^collections of charts for instruction in physiology, history, and 
geography. The Latin-American teacher has great respect for all 
• thqse teaching aids, and the more expensive op complicated the ap- 
paratus the greater is his confidence in its efficiency. Graphical rep- 
lantations are much used in tenchingJhe facts of history, geography, 
and science. This objective method of presentation harmonizes well 
with the expository method of instruction so generally employed, 
hut on the other hand an objective study of scientific processes .which 
is secured by individual laboratory exercises is practiced in the 
normal schools of very few countries. 

HIGHER AND SPECIAL NORMAL EDUCATION. 

Primary normal schools organized and supported by the State are 
to be found in every country of Latin America. Even the smallest 
nations maintain at least one, and in the larger and populous coun- 
tries they are numerous. Primary education has profited enormously 
from them, and the progress of the elementary, schools can be gauged 
very fairly by tjie proportion of normal schools to the total popula- 
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tion. Not all primary teachers ate normal graduates, but the latter 
are numerous enough in the most ) progress i ve countries to form a. 
large element of the teaching corps, and they have established the 
distinct profession of primary teacher. Men and women untrained 
in the normal school are put in charge of schools, especially in t he 
rural districts, but the nornurtistas are regarded as the only real 
primary teachers. They are Ithe regulars; the otn Q rs are militiamen. 

Teachers in secondary schools . — It is only in primary schools, 
however, that there exists a real teaching profession. In Chile con- 
siderable progress has been made toward preparing teachers for 
secondary education, but in all other countries there are few profes- 
sional teachers in the higher schools. The cause and effect of this 
situation have already been analyzed in the chapter on university 
organization. As far as the university is concerned, there seems 
little promise that present practices will be changed iri the near 
future. In ^ecoTrdai^ed neat ion the need of trained professional 
teachers is universally recognized and at least two Stfftes are trying 
to meet the emergency through advanced pedagogical training. 
There are two institutions which are avowed higher normal schools 
and two others that perform this function without bearing the name. 

The Chilean Normal College.— The oldest normal school of college 
grade in South America is the Instituto Pedagogico of Chile, which 
was opened for instruction in April, 1800. In its modem organiza- 
tion the university of Chile contains theoretically a faculty of phil- 
osophy and letters, but the only section of the faculty that has been 
organized is the normal college. The Republic realized that its 
energies and resources could be better utilized in training a skilled 
professorate for its secondary schools than in fostering general lit- 
erary culture. The latter might be ornamental, but the former was 
distinctly useful, and the results obtained by the normal college in 
the 20^years of its history have fuHy justified the policy. The 
institution has been the fountainhead of the national educational 
system. It has prepared teachers not only fojr the secondary schools 
but also for ttye primary normal schools, and through this channel 
its influence has extended to the humblest grades (^public instruc- 

Foreign professors . — Coincident with the cre^mjLlpPTlie school, 
th^ Government contracted with the Prussian GovJKu Went fo r the 
services of six capable educators to direct the institution and"fl|vfill 
the more important chairs. The original contract wa§ for a periods 
of five yea^s. At the end of that time some professors renewed tire 
contract, others returned to Prussia, but in their stead newunfen came 
out, and tb§re have always been from four to six Germans on the 
fceadlpng staff. This group of foreigners has been considered the 
essential nucteus of the faculty, Chilean educators, many of them 
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trained in the school itself, have been adijed from time to time to the 
and the director has often been a Chilean, but the dominant 
influence has retail ined German. It is worthy of note that two of 
lie original Prussian contrnctants are still members of the faculty, 
and one of them is now acting director. 

\Gencral plan . — The policy of the lnstituto Pedagogico has been 
tp give the student accurate, thorough, and scientific instruction in 
the branches that he is preparing himself to teach, and at the same 
time instruct and train him in modem scientific methods. The 
departments of instruction include advanced study in all subjects 
that form a part of the curricula of secondary and normal schools^ 
such as Spanish, French, English, mathematics, phyafrg, chemistry, 
botany, physiology, zoology, history, civics, geograph*^sychology, 
pedagogy, and methodology. For Hie purposed furnishing facilities 
for practice teaching, two liceos— one for boy?, the other for girls — 
are maintained in close proximity to the institute, and the professor 
of psychology is the titular head of the liceo for boys. 

Coeducation. — fallen* the lnstituto Pedngogico was founded the 
students were all young men. Xo provision was made for women 
and, indeed, their advent was not thought of. At that time the 
State did Trot concern itself with the general education of girls beyond 
the primary grades, and naturally there wns'no necessity of prepar- 
ing women secondary teachers. There were needed, liWever, women 
teachers for the girls' norma] schools. A few young women asked 
admission . to the institute. It was granted under certain restric- 
tions and with some protest. It was the first instance of coeducation 
in Chile outside tlfe lowest grades of the primary schools. Later 
1 the State began^tfre foundation of high schools for girls. For these 
there were required ever-increasing numbers of women teachers, and 
the Inst i to to Pedagogico was the logical place for their^prepa ra- 
tion. Young women became more and more numerous in the school, 
and at present they outnumber the young men three to dne. 

Groups of studies . — As the object of the school is to prepare the 
graduate to teach a certain branch, or two or more related branches, 
free election of studies as' practiced in many American college^ 
would not be compatible with the aims of the institution. It is not 
a college of liberal arts, but distinctly a higher normal school. The 
curriculum is, therefore, divided into groups, and the student’s 
election privileges are restricted to choosing his gToup. Within the. 
group the studies are definitely prescribed. Psffehology, logic, ethics, 
political science, pedagogy, and methodology are common to all 
groups, as is also the requirement of practice teaching and observe 
tioth... 

The groups are seven in number, each designated by the study or 
studies that ponstitute its major. ^ The course of study comprises 
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four years for each group, making about GO year-hours, exclus^e of 
practice teaching. Of these, 15 are comn^on to all groups. The 
Spanish, French, English, and German groups require 25 hours in 
the major study and about 20 in another language. The history- 
geography group also gives 25 hours to the two majors and demands 
20 hours in a foreign language. In the physico-mathematical and 
chemico-biological science groups no language (not even Spanish) 
is required, and the course is more compact and specialized. In the 
first, 20 hours are devoted to mathematics and 21 to physics ; chem- 
istry receives 4 hours. In the second, the biological sciences receive 
22 hours, chemistry .18, and mathematics 8. 

Students are graduates of a high school before entering the insti- 
tute. Consequently, the work Of the latter corresponds verv closely, 
both in the grade of the studies and in the time required^for their 
completion, to the North American college. 

Latin * — A subject whiPh is common to the l&nguagg groups is 
Latin. In Chile, as in many other Spanish-American States, Latin 
and other dead languages are not on. Jy omitted from the curriculum 
whether it be a primary, secondary, or higher school, but are even 
forbidden by the law of the land. The German educators Vho 
formulated the curriculum and policy of the Institute Pedagogico 
contended that serious instruction in Spanish and other Romanic lan- 
guages required a certain familiarity with the parent toifgue, since a 
just appreciation of the forms and syntactical structure of those 
modern languages could only be gained by a knowledge of the his- 
toric processes that changed Latin into the Xeo-Latin languages. To 
meet this argument, Latin was introduced into the institute, although 
proscribed elsewhere, and a three-year course is given in the -Spanish 
and French sections and one year in the English and Germun sec- 
tions. The course is limited in scope, is chiefly grammatical, and is 
designed solely to serve as a basis for the historical study of modem 
languages. 

Building and eqtiipment.-r-The Institute Pedagogico occupies a 
good building of two and three stories, which, in most respects, is 
well adapted to the work. The classrooms are ample and com- 
fortably furnished. The library contains 3,000 volumes carefully 
chosep and suited to the work of professors and students. It only 
needs better cataloguing to adapt it to the needs of the institution. 

The laboratories are excellent, and ample provision is made for 
individual laboratory work on the part of the students. The depart- 
ments of history and geography, which are combined under one pro- 
.f$ssor, are well .^quipjife^ with a very large collection of maps, charts, 
and a special library, /The most recent acquisition in the line of 
scientific equipment i js a complete laboratory of experimental 
.The How for boys, which constitutes a practice school 
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for the institute, occupies a new and handsome building directly in 
the rear, with a communicating passage through tjie patio; and the 
other practice school, the liceo for girls, is distant only two blocks. 

Foreigner or notice ? — At different periods in the past decade a 
movement has developed to withdraw the institution from the direc- 
tion of the German professors and replace them with native teachers, 
graduates of the school. The Government, however, has always 
opposed the idea, contending that the foreign professors have built 
up the school, formulated its policies and methods, given it an 
acknowledged prestige at home and abroad, afid are still indis- 
pensable to its stability and further expansion. The movement, so 
far unsuccessful, springs from two sources. Chilean leaders in edu- 
cation, lheinjAa>s well educated at home and nuinv having even pur- 
sued postgr^Wto studies abroad, have the laudable ambition to take 
charge of their own national schools and establish their educational 
independence. They admit that the school needs perhaps foreign 
experts in some lines, but claim that the direction and general admin- 
istration should now bo intimste^to Chileans who have proved their 
worth and their ability. The other source of discontent is the feeling 
that Prussian methods lack elasticity, that they force all minds into 
the same rigid mold, and that as a result of the impression given in 
the Institute) Pedagogico all Chilean education is too formal and 
that initiative is sacrificed to method. 

The ^[roentina Mgher normal school , — The marked success of 
the Institute) Peflagogico of Chile led Argentina to establish, in 1004, 
a similar institution under the name of Institute) National del Pro- 
fesorado Secnndario. The need of trained teachers for the liceos 
and other schools of secondary grade was appreciated in Argentina 
at that time and is still felt today, but the' higher normal school has 
not had the same success or achieved the same ’prominence as the 
Chilean institution. Different circumstances have contributed to this 
result. In the first place the school was founded much later in 
the historical development of secondary education. The bias had 
already been given and traditional practices already crystallized. 
The Chilean teachers’ college was established at the psychologic*! 
moment — at the time of educational expansion and the formulation 
of modern ideals in educational method. The Argentina institu- 
tion came R0 years after the establishment of the primary normal 
schools, and was regarded ns an interloper in the educational field. 
This feeling whs accentuated by the presence in the national uni- 
versity of a regular faculty of letters und philosophy, which held 
that it was the special prerogative of the university to furnish teach- 
ers for the secondary schools; the faculties of letters and philosophy 
in the realm of literature, geography, and philosophy; the faculty of 
law in the subjects of civics and history : and the faculties of science 
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and medicine in the departments of science. Subject to this antago- 
nisin the Institut'd National del 1‘rofesorndo Secundnrio. has not 
* succeeded in making for itself a distinct place in the national system 
of education, in spite of its recognized utility, ft lacks the prestige 
that the university possesses, has never had a suitable building, and 
has been compelled to fight for its very- existence. As in Chile, a 
group of tier man professors was called to establish the school and 
direct its policy. This fact in itself .has embittered the antagonism 
to the institution, hew countries are so intensely national as Argen- 
tina, and while the new school was a governmental creation, popular 
sentiment among educational classes resented the introduction of an 
institution designed to replace a traditional and national form. 
The intransigentism of the (Herman professors, who insisted on trans- 
planting intact the Prussian system to .Argentine soil irrespective of 
local conditions, did not tend to allay the sentiment of rivalry and 
resentment. These discouraging features, added" to the subsequent 
» establishment of pedagogical courses in the University of Buenos 
Aires and the formation of a pedagogical section in the new Uni- 
versity of La Plata, have restricted the usefulness of the higher 
normal school. , ' 

Curriculum . The course of study corresponds very closely to that 
of the Inst it uto l’edngogieo of Santiago* both in length of term and 
in subject mutter. In the matter of groups, however, there is more" 
diversity, at least, in form. The Argentine- school contains two 
general groups, one embracing languages, literature, philosophy, and 
the social sciehce; the other mathematics and all other sciences' The 
first group contains nine subdtvisions, the second live. All biological 
sciences are grouped in one section. The student elects two sub- 
divisions in one of the two general groups. Certain subdivisions 
<■ m,ist l ,e combined, such as political science and history, geography 
-and geology, mineralogy and chemistry. 'Hie classes in psychology, 
pedagogy, etc., together with practice teaching and observation, are 
common to all.- The studies in foreign languages are not pursued 
in the institution itself. Students electing any one of these divisions 
follow the classes in a special school that will be deseriUsl biter. 

Special course . — In addition to the regular four-year course for 
high-school graduates, the institute maintains a short course of one 
year for graduates of the university who desire to add a teacher’s 
diploma to the professional title or doctorate received in a faculty. 
These students come principally from the faculties of law and medi- 
cine, since, as has already been noticed, a lawyer or physician fre- 
quently joins the task of teaching in a secondary or special school 
with the practice of his profession. The course of study for these 
diplomados consists of a general four-hour course in psychology and 
pedagogy, and another six-hour eourse in the methodology and prac- 
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tiec teaching of the specialty for which the candidate's university 
studies have prepared him. 

Equipment . — The institute has charge of one of the lioeos of 
Buenos Aires, which serves as its model school and field for practice- 
teaching. The liceo is the real center of the institute's life. Here are 
located the administrative offices ^ind the departments of chemistry 
and biological sciences. Other departments are distributed among 
four different rented houses in the neighborhood.- These buildings 
are necessarily ill-adapted to teaching purposes, especially when a 
laboratory forms part of a department, and they also involve con- 
siderable eitpense, since in addition to the cost of alterations the 
annual rental is $0,000. 

A teachers' college in the uni ecrritu , — A second institution for 
higher normal instruction in Argentina is the result of a spontaneous 
evolution of the national education, and does not even bear the name 
of normal, school. The University of Buenos *Aires is one of the few 
Lntin-Anierican universities that have retained a real faculty of 
philosophy and letters. In its present organization, it includes 
departments of philosophy, education, history, geography, sociology, 
anthropology, American archeology, Latin and Greek languages and 
literatures, esthetics, and general literature, and the literatures of 
Spain and southern Europe. There are 20 full professors and 12 
substitig^ and assistant professors. Five years are prescribed for 
the complete course, which is divided about equally between literary 
and philosophical studies. On the completion of t he course, the 
passing of a comprehensive oral examination, and the presentation 
of an acceptable thesis the student receives the degree of doctor of 
philosophy and letters. In this part of its work tlu- faculty is fol- 
lowing its historical function. The regulations, however, permit 
a student to elect one or mofe, lines of study, and nfter he has com- 
pleted the full course offered in these departments, passed a com- 
prehensive examination, and submitted a thesis, he is eligible to the 
title of professor. As a matter of fact, candidates for the doctorate 
are few. Nearly all students aiv preparing to teach in the secondary 
schools. Even those who elect the regular course and tnl^e the doc- 
tor’s degree look forward to the professorate, hut in a higher sphere. 

In order to meet this new demand, the faculty has added courses 
in educational ^rience and experimental psychology and established 
an efficient 'psychological laboratory. In this way, through the 
natural course <rf events and with the simple desire to .meet a new 
demand, the College of letters and philosophy in the University of 
Buenos Aires has become in reality, although not in name, a teachers’ 
college. It has, however, np practice school and its graduates re- 
ceive no experimental training in the art of teaching. This fact 
differentiates it from the Instituto Naeional del Profesprado 
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Secundario, and is one of die causes of rivalry between die two 
institutions. The one contends that knowledge of die subject and 
theoretic pedagogy are sufficient to make the teacher; the otluTflnsists 
on the necessity of practical training. The graduates of this faculty 
become, teachers of literature, language, history, geography, civics, 
and philosophy only, since no courses are offered in sciences. 
Teachers of science must receive their preparation either in the 
Nationul Institute or in the faculties of science and medicine. The 
normal-school tendency of the faculty of letters can Lie traced in 
the increasing number of women students. At present the women 
arc in the majority.. The ratio is yearly increasing, and the move- 
ment is sure to continue unless teaching can be made more attractive 
to the ambitious yonn^ mun. 


Another tcarhen' college.—' The University of La Plata also makes 
provision for the training of teachers in its department of pedagogics, * 
which forms one section of the faculty of social and juridical sdences.' 
The introduction of pedagogy was not an evolution, as in the Uni- 
. versify of Buenos Aires. La Plata entertains the distinct uinhUhinof 
enriching all grades of instruction by developing real scholars and 
scientists and by training a superior professohite. Its pedagogical 
section is, therefore, carefully and highly organized. There are two 
courses of study-tlie first, for those v^liojiave already acquired 
knowledge <Tf the subjects they intend to teach; the other, for stu- 
dents in other departments of the university who wish to train them- 
selves for teachers at the same that they pursue scientific or literary 
studies. The first course is intensive during the. Hist two years, with 
30 hours per week of class and laboratory exercises and practice 
teaching. Then follow two more years of advanced pedagogical 
study, requiring hut a few hours per week, mid which may be done in 
connection with actual teaching if. 'the student,” has a position in 
La Plata or a neighboring town. The degree for this course is pro- 
fessor of secondary instruction. 

The othej course is not so intensive nor so comprehensive^ It 
covers three years, includes psychology, methodology, history and 
•science of education and school legislation, requires considerable 
observation and practice teaching, and leads to the degree of pro-\ 
fessor of a designated subject or subjects, depending upon the line \ 
of specialization in the university. The, teachers’ section in La I*1nta 
‘has the advantage, not possessed by the University of Iitfenos Aires, 
of having abundant opportunities for practical instruction. There 
are two preparatory schools, one for boys the other for girls, which 
form an organic part of the university and'ure controlled by the dean 
of the pedagogical Section. These are used as practice schools. 
There is also a primary school affiliated ytith the university, which 
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serves as a practice school for primary and other teachers wh<) come , 
to the university for t lie intensive course in scientific and practical 
pedagogy. * 

SPECIAL NORMAL SCHOOLS. ’ 

Argentina possesses two special normal schools of unusual interest. 

An institution for the preparation of teachers of foreign languages 
is located at the capital, and forms a part of the national system of 
education; t lie other is a provincial establishment for the training of 
men teachers for the rural schools. . 

The foreign-language training school is known as La Escuela Nor- 
mal tie Lenguas Vivas. Modern languages Occupy a most important 
position in all schools of secondary grade, liceos and normal, com- 
mercial and industrial institutions. As far as -the practical sij^e is 
concerned, they are excellently taught, but ip order to improve still 
more the practical teaching of foreign languages the Government 
founded this spequl' school, and decreed a course of stedy that is us 
efficient as it is unique. The institution comprises two schools, *a 
primary and a secondary. In the first is given a " regular primary 
education with the addition of one or two foreign languages/ French 
and English. The language instruction is eminently practical, and 
the pupils learn to understand and speak as well as to read and write. 

On entering tile upper school the student elects the language she 
expects to teach — it’ is a school for girfs only — and from\his time 
on all instruction in all subjects of the curriculum, except Spanish, 
is given in the language which the student is preparing to teach, and - 
usually by teachers for whom this language is the mother tongue* 

In other words, the high school is an English school for one section 
and a French school for the other. The curriculum varies somewhat 
for the different sections; for exajnple, history in the French section 
means especially history of France and of the French; in tl e other 
section the stress is laid on English history. The same is true.of 
geography and civics, and necessarily the studies in' literatafre are 
totally different. The study of tlufchuiguage itself is also continued, 
so that by the time the girl finishes her high-school course she is 
admirably grounded in the foreign tongue, and at the same time has * 
studied the people, their history, literature an^f customs, society, and 
politics. In addition, she has studied methodology, and has beefl 
trained in the art of teaching^the language by means of practice 
lessons in the primary department. The curriculum of the prepara- 
tory school covers three years and that of tl|p high school four years. 

For the preparation of foreign-language packers a better method 
could scarcely be devised. , 

The Alberdi SrhooL-~iti a country so distinctly agricultural as 
Argentina the rural school is .a matter of supreme Importance, and 
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when it is also conceded that it should be a primary agricultural 
schooFas well as a nursery for the “three RV’ the formation of a 
teaching corps becomes a serious problem. The ordinary normal 
graduate is seldom found in the country. The salary is too small, and 
the material difficulties are forbidding to a young man accustomed 
tb urban life. Besides, in Argentina, as in the United States, few 
young men prepare themselves to teach in elementary schools, either 
rural or urban. The normal school at Parana, one of the oldest and 
rhpst efficient in Argentina, has not graduated a dozen men in 'the last 
dozen years in the elementary teachers 1 course. This dearth of men 
i teachers has resulted in filling the country schools with women, or 
with men who have po pedagogical training and little interest in 
! the profession of education: 

It remained for the Province of Entre Rios, of which the capital 
is Parana, to inaugurate a plan that aims to accomplish two much- 
| ' desired results: First, to provide the country schools* with men 
! teachers who sympathize with country life; second, to train these 
teachers in agriculture as well as in pedagogy. In 1905 there was 
founded in the open country, 10 miles from Parana, ji special norn^ f 
school for boys, in which the studies are half academic and half agri- 
cultural. It is a school farm: The land comprises 400 hectares and 
cost, with the original farm building, $11,000. Other buildings have 
since been erected, some for school purposes, others for the uses of 
the^farm. The pupils are all boarders. The Province established 30 
free ’scholarships on the opening of the school, and pledged itself to 
' "increase the number as the plant was enlarged and the institution 
provec^its usefulness. A day primary school is maintained on the 
farm for* the children of the neighborhood, and it serves as a model 
and practice school. 

The country schools in Latin America da not contain the full 
complement of six grades, but arepusually limited to three or four. 
A country teacher, therefore, does not need a large academic equip- 
ment Boys who have completed the short elementary course of the 
rural school can therefore enter the All^erdi Normal and Agricultural 
. Institute. The course of study here covers three years. As far as the 
academic studies are concerned the curriculum is extremely simple, 
•dteing a continuation of only those subjects that the boy has pursued 
in the primary school and which he in turn will have to teach — 
Spanish, arithmetic, elementary geometry and drawing, history, 
civics, ertd geography. Each of these subjects is continued through- 
out the entire three years. The professional studies eonsist of peda- 
gogy, likewise continued during, the three years, and such practical 
subj'ects as school hygiene, practical psychology, methodology of ele- 
mentary Subjects, together with observation and practice teaching. 
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The studies in agriculture are not a side issue or a species of dilet- 
tantism. The institution . is as much >an agricultural school as a 
normal school. There is a professor of agriculture, another of zoo- 
technics. and n third of applied sciences. The agricultural studies 
run parallel with the academic throughout the entire course and are 
essentially practical. Instruction is given in the field, and much of 
the cultivation and care of live stock is the work of the students them- 
selves. After three years of training the student of ‘Alberdi" is nn 
expert agriculturist as well as a schoolmaster, and the Province -of 
Entre Rios purposes to disseminate this technical knowledge through 
the rural population by means of the country school. Each rural 
school hns 4 hectares of land, which constitute the school garden 
anil farm. The regular elementary curriculum includes agriculture, 
theoretical and practical, ns does the yural normal school, and the 
teacher, who is both formalist a and ayricultor „ is expected to devote 
no less attention to scientific and practical education in agriculture 
than he does to academic instruction. The Province provides a house 
for the teacher beside the school building. The 4 hectares' of land 
are in a sense die teacher's property while he remains in the position, 
and the products of the tract are his to use or to sell. Under such a - 
system tlfe rural school is more than a mere school ; it is a school f$rm 
where the two elements of a rural education receive equal attention. 
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CHAPTER XL 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

This branch of instruction has taken it strong hold upon the 
Latin- American mind, ^Ihe rapidly increasing commerce, better 
means of communication through international railways and faster 
steaYnship lines, and# the conviction now hr inly established that 
national superiority in the present era must bo based on economic 
advantage have led the Latin- America n countries, almost without 
exception, to foster commercial education by all the means within 
their command. In some States, it is made almost a fetich. Aside 
from the purely pedagogic and economic reasons that prompt the 
movement, there are two others which are distinctly political. Under 
the old regime of semi-isolation to which these countries, on account 
of their geographical position, were subjected, the only career of 
importance open to young men was that of the so-called liberal pro- 
fessions, and these led more or less directly to political life. As a 
result, the countries were burdened with hosts of factious, even if 
well-meaning politicians. This class, embracing the best blood and 
the strongest brains of the State, was not productive, and economic 
activities either languished or passed into the hands of foreigners. 

Outside capital entered with the opening of commercial advantages, 
but it did not come to increase the productivity of native companies 
and local commercial houses; it came as a distinct foreign corpora- 
tion, having a foreign manager, and, except in the humblest stations,, 
foreign employees. These men rarely entertained the idea of settling 
definitely in the country and acquiring citizenship. Their stay was 
but temporary, and in time they were replaced by a new contingent 
from across the seas. It was a foreign commercial invasaA' made 
“possible largely because of the distaste and educational untitness of 
the native for commercial pursuits. Tho double danger of internal 
political strife and of external commercial domination cyme in time 
to be keenly realized* by rfarseeing statesmen. An antidote for both 
seemed to bo the commercial school. It would dignify economic 
activities hitherto disdainedpit would draw off from the unproduc- 
tive liberal professions and thus indirectly from political life a por- 
tion of the youth* of the nation, and it would prepare a phalanx of 
young men who could combat* the foepign tradesmen with his own 
weapons. From a patriotic point of view, these motives are entirely 
praiseworthy. They have contributed very largely to the founda- 
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tion of commercial schools, and to the formation of public opinion 
in .favor of an education which was-foreign to the spirit and tradition 
of the nice. The schools have realized in a very large measure the 
patriotic purposes that contributed to their establishment In the 
more commercial nations political strife has become less intense, com- 
mercial and industrial pursuits have risen in social estimation, trade 
is cluiming more and more of the brains of the nation, and local* 
initiative is developing industries that in former times invariably 
awaited the coming of the foreign capitalist. Other forces have 
doubtless aided in the movement, but the influence of the school is 
not to be minimized, and the Latin-American with his love of system 
lias faith in the school because it is an organized, systematic agency. 

Different systems , — Although commercial education is very general 
it is organized on different lines in different countries. In some 
it is made an integral required branch in all secondary instruction; 
in others it is merely a section of the high -school course, existing 
side by side with thp literary and scientific courses; in still others it 
i> a separate school, a distinct commercial high school. The last- 
named type is perhaps the most favored. Educators maintain that 
* it produces the best results, localise of its segregation from, the tra- 
ditional forms of instruction; that the pupils are removed from the 
allurements of the literary course that prepares for the university, 
and from the aristocratic, nonpructical atmosphere which it devel- 
ops; and that the prestige of the school is advanced bv the separate 
organization. Opposing these arguments it may be said that the 
union of distinct courses in the same school, under the same general 
management, lias its advantages and is much more economical. 
That it is not incompatible with conditions in Spanish. America is 
proved by the experience of some countries, notably Costa Rica. 

The Chilean system .— > Chile is the strongest advocate of the sepa- 
rate school, and the system has there attained unquestionable suc- % 
cess. Although the policy of commercial education is still ypung in 
Chile, and the first schools were established little more than a defade 
ago, there are already a dozen State schools in as many towns, and 
the enrollment rcacljis the surprising figure of 2,000 in the day classes 
alone. In the city schools the registration in evening classes is often 
as great as in the day section. If to these are added the enrollment 
of commercial sections in private and church schools, the total is com- 
paratively large, • 

Curricuhsm .— The course of study covers four years, of which the 
first is called preparatory. J The commercial school of Chile is not of 
high-school rank in its firfit years. Of the common primary schools 
only a limited number maintain the full complement of six grades; 
many are of second rank, containing but three or four grades and 
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giving 'only the rudiments of a common -school education, reading, 
writing, and elementary arithmetic. From these “ folk schools " 
conies the greatest number of commercial-school pupils, an^ a certain 
additional preparation is necessary. This is given in the first or 
preparatory year. The mother tongue, arithmetic, and penmanship 
are continued; geography, history, and elementary science are intro- 
duced, and the study of English is begun with six hours of class 
work per wfeek. The Chilean commercial school is therefore midway 
between an elementary school and a high school. The first year, at 
least, is distinctly primary, but the preparation it affords is better 
than could be given in a regular primary school, since studies in his- 
tory and geography are given a commercial bias, and the introduction 
of a foreign language at an early stage constitutes a decided advan- 
tage for a commercial career. 

Below ^is given a course of study for the last three years, which 
constitute the commercial school proper: 

Chilean commercial course of study. 


Subjects of Instruction. 


Hours per week. 


First Second! Thin I 
year. year. year. 


Enfllah ^ 


6 

Bookkeeping and office practice . * • 



uommercia] arithmetic. ? 

Stenography, typewriting, and drawing 

Commercial law and tariff legislation. 


!j 

Commercial geography aod history, and political economy . 
8 paniah aDd commercial forma , 


2 

A 

P^Fklcal adencea, and commercial products 

nyffcOf 


< 1 

Total . — T 

’ - 32 


3 

10 

. 3 
2 
ii 

4 


The curriculum is not absolutely uniform for all schools, but the 
variations are so insignificant that it would be useless to enter into 
many details, hrench is sometimes substituted for German, but 
English is everywhere required, and the amount of time devoted to 
: it varies but little^/ 

Interest in commercial education .— Commercial education enjoys 
in Chile a very high degree of public and governmental favor. The 
State takes prjde in equipping the schools to the full extent of its 
ability, aQ0 the lotyl municipality and chamber of commerce often 
add to the equipment of tbe home institution. It even appeals to 
individual generosity above other forms of education because of its 
evidently practical nature, and business men make donations to the 
support and betterment of the institution. . 

Methodt .-— Although the commercial high school of Chile is one 
foram of secondary instruction and not merely a business college, its 
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avowed policy is to emphasize the practical. Instruction in all lines 
becomes less bookish, less dogmatic than elsewhere, and in the teach- 
ing of geography, history, and languages material devices are used 
wherever the subject will permit and the resources of the school make 
passible. The commercial museum, with*ifs exhibits of raw and 
manufactured articles^ native woods, minerals, grains, and charts 
representing processes of manufacture and types of machinery too 
bulky or expensive for exhibition, forms a distinct feature of every 
school. Its extent varies with the size and resources of the institu- 
tion, but its value in instruction is universally recognized. 

Instructors.— Another fact that explains the quality of instruction 
in the commercial (f school is the number of teachers that devote all 
their time to the one institution. In the liceo, with its wide range 
of stiAies and the policy of specialization prevalent in South America, 
many instructors teach but a short time each dav, and spend the 
remainder of the day in other schools or in the practice of a pro- 
fession. Since the commercial' sqhool has a relatively short curric- 
ulum and many subjects are continued throughout the entire course, 
most teachers can be employed throughout the entire scholastic day. 
This creates a unity of purpose and a ieeling of pride in the institu- 
tion that is conducive of better results. . « 

The parent school .— The general excellence and uniformity of aim 
and method that mark all commercial schools in Chile are due in 
large measure to the normal course, which forms an important sec- 
tion of the Escuela Superior de Comercio of Santiago. This school 
is the oldest in the country, and in addition to the regular course 
similar to that in other schools maintains two advanced sections of • 
two years each. One is a general course in commerce, economics, 

. and administration ; the other offers special training for teachers 
in commercial schools. The program of studies in the latter section 
is but a'continuation of the most important subjects in the lower 
school, yith.the addition of a course in methodology. Particular 
attention is given to foreign-language study. The normal course 
itself is bifurcated. Foreign language and methodology are com- 
mon to both divisions, but in one mathematics and bookkeeping form 
the specialty, while in the other it is science and commercial tech- 
nology. The importance of this commercial normal * course can. 
hardly be overestimated. • In the era of the establishment of com- 
mercial schools it sent out men with similar ideals and well-formed 
conceptions of the nature, type, and utility of this form of instruc- 
tion, and has ever since remained a center to vffhich all look for 
inspiration' and improved v methods Most principals and many pro- 
fessors of the commercial schools in the Provinces are graduates or 
^ former studentCof the central school at Santiago. , % 
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The Argentine type. — The type of commercial education in Argen- 
tina is much Hie same as in Chile, but the federated system of govern- 
ment in the former country prevents the unity and uniformity that 
characterize the Chilean schools. The Argentine States are inde- 
pendent in affairs educational; consequently, provincial schools vary 
greatly, not only in curriculum but in method and purpose. Tlie 
Federal Government, however, has the right to establish and main- 
tain schools on its own account it so decides, and in recent years 


the tendency has been in favor of central control of education — 
primary, special, and higher. Many States had already founded 
commercial schools, but facilities and equipment were often insuffi- 
cient and unworthy of the economic advance of 'the country. The 
Federal Government at last came to the support of this type of 
education, and has founded a chain of schools under the name of 
Escuelas Comerciales de la Nacion, of which tl^ere were seven in 
existence in 1911--three>iajtK^ capital and one each in Rosario, 
Bahia Blanca, Tucuman, and poncordia. One of the three at Buenos 
Aires is ‘for women only. In the provincial towns some of the 
schools are coeducational. Three grades of diplomas are granted. 
That of dependiente idoneo requires three years of study: that of 
tenedor die libros , four years; and that of perito mercantile five years. 
The two higher schools of commerce at Buenos Aires and Rosario 
offer also an advanced course of three years for public accountants. 
For entrance to this course the diploma of commercial expert (perito 
mercantil), or ari examination covering similarly advanced studies, 
is required. It is a course of university grade, and a minimum age 
of 19. is required for entrance, 

A commercial high school . — The standard course in the Argentine 
commercial school is that which leads to the title of perito mercantil 
and embraces five years of study. This is the same length of cur- 
riculum as in the regular Argentine liceo, and as entrance require- 
ments are identical for the two the commercial school is in reality 
a high school. In this respect it differs from the commercial school 
of Chile, which articulates with the third or fourth grade of the ele- 
mentary school. The more advanced entrance requirements and the 
longer curriculum permit the Argentine school to give more utten- 
c tion to nontechnical studies^ Consequently the school is an insti- 
tution of general culture as well as a commercial school. A schedule 
of this course is herewith presented. 
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Argentine commercial school course. 


Subject* of instruction. 

Hours per week. 

First (second 
year. year. 

Third 

year. 

Fourth 

year. 

Fifth 

year. 


a ! a ' 

6 

8 

2 

8 

S 

3 

S 

(III roll! I jib dhu iii a r» * * -***- - - — - - " 

0 

4 

8 p finish anti commercial correspondence. 


j 4 

K l 

S 

2 



rwiare 1 Afiil A remnf Ida hsfp ftnhv ......... . 






U6n6iaJ BuU Ai|unuuo ftCUft 1 B r u / * - 


4 

3 

& 

4 
8 

5 
2 


Commercial geography aDd history — — • — 



0 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

a 














0 

Efjgllah, French, German, or Italian 

6 j 0 

• 

Total - * 

80 | 80 | 30 

80 

so 


Schools of Commerce.— In Bolivia and Uruguay commercial in- 
struction' is organized not as a part of secondary education but ns 
a faculty of university grade. A high-school diploma or an exami- 
nation covering the secondary school curriculum is required for 
entrance. These faculties were established for advanced study in 
commerce, finance, and administration. Among their functions is 
included the training of consuls, collectors of customs, public account- 
ants, and administrators of State properties. 'The school at La Paz 
has ahvavs been an independent faculty, since there are no uni- 
versities in Bolivia. The institution at Montevideo was incorporated 
into the university in 1904, but seven years later was organized as an 
indepehdent school of commerce. It retains, however, much the same 
characteristics as heretofore, and is housed in the same building as 
the faculty of law. The change is almost wholly one of name, and in 
becoming an independent institution it has but followed the same 
tendency toward decentralization which has been shown by other 
institutions of higher education in Uruguay. In recent years the 
agricultural and veterindVy faculties have also been detached from 
. the university and erected into separate schools. The Montevideo , 
school has maintained but a single course of study, extending over 
three years, and leading to the diploma of perito mereantil. The first 
two years of the same course, with the omission of foreign language 
study, leads to the lesser diploma of cotUador. The Bolivian school 
at La Paz has a course of study of five years which is both more 
extensive in scope and more intensive in content. The first two years-'"- 
are termed “preparatory,” arid include courses in mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, commercial geography and history, French, and 
English (both languages have already been studied in the lower 
school), and beginning courses in stenography and typewriting. In 
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the regular three-year course that follows, the study of foreign 
languages is continued, but the greater part of the student’s time is 
given to the more technical brunches, such tos commercial operations, 
banking, exchange, commercial law, etc. The last year contains two 
divisions. One prepares especially for banking and international 
commerce; the other for the profession of consul, collector of customs, 
and other governmental administrative parts. 

The commercial school of Lu'Paz offers also a two-year course for 
girls. This section is distinctly elementary and practical, and a 
primary education only is required for entrance, ^ 

Commercial education in Brazil. — The subject of commercial edu- 
cation has not received the same attention or reached the same stage 
of development in Brazil that it has in certain other countries of 
South America. The Federal Government has established no school 
of this class and ‘only one State has made the commercial , school a 
regular part of the educational system. Neither are commercial 
branches included in the high-school curricula. The few commercial 
schools that exist «are private foundations* In nearly every case 
they receive subsidies from the State or municipality, but there is 
no unity of method, purpose, or curriculum. Less than a dozen 
schools are in operation and the total enrollment does not exceed 
l,b00. The two most important are the School of Commerce, at Sao 
Paulo and the Academy of Commerce at Rio de Janeiro, but* in both 
the scope of the curriculum is narrower and the amount of technical 
study less than in the national commercial schools of Chile, Argen- 
tina, and Uruguay. The school at 'Rio de Janeiro is nn adjunct 
of -a commercial museum, which is much more important than the 
school, and is doing a valuable service in advertising abroad Bra- 
zilian products and Brazilian commercial opportunities. The school 
holds only evening sessions. This is true also of the regular course 
in the school of Sao Paulo. The latter institution possesses a mag- 
nificent building, (he generous gift of a public-spirited citizen. The 
course of study comprises four years, including a preparatory year, 
For>adinission only the most elefUentary education is required. The 
fir& three years are devoted wholly to the study of foreign lan- 
guages and elementary Subjects, with the exception ’of a class in book- 
keeping in the third year. To the fourth year are assigned the 
really technical branches. An advanced course of two years prepares 
for banking, international commerce* and consular service, but the 
enrollment in this section is very small. Brazil is just awakening 
to the advantages of public commercial schools. Small centers are 
beginning to establish schools after* the modeb of the ond at Sao 
Paula Like the parent institution they are conducted in the even- 
ing only, and the patronage comes almost entirely from young men 
already in business positions^ ^ , 
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Evening classes.— It is not alone in Brazil that evening classes in 
commercial schools are in vogue. In the countries that hnve the most 
successful systems of commercial education, the night school rivals 
the day section. Particularly is this true in the cities. At Val- I 

paraiso, Ihienos Aires, and Rosario the enrollment in the evening 
classes constitutes two-fifths of the entire registration. Every j 

national school of commerce in Argentina ■ is required hv law to ■ 

maintain evening classes. The course of stiidv in the night schoql 
is not merely preliminary or special. The entire curriculum of the ; 

tirst four years is repeated, and a student may graduate in this sec- 
tion, receiving either of the two elementary diplomas. . 

In the other countries .—The Federal Government of Mexico main- 
tains at the capital two national schools of commerce, one for men, _ ; 

the other for women. Admission, is based upon the completion of 
the higher primary curriculum, and the course of study extends over 
two years. The annual enrollment is six or seven hundred. 

Peru and Colombia have a mixed system of State commercial 
schools. In the former there is u commercial college at Lima which 
receives national and municipal subsidies, and two primary com- 
mercial and industrial schools at Yurimaguas and Iquitos. In addi- 
tion, the national high schools contain a section of commercial 

studies. - . 

In the reorganization of her educational system, Colombia has 
planned the establishment of commercial colleges in the provincial 

• universities and the incorporation of commercial studies in one type 

of national high schools. The grade of instruction will be much j 

the same in both institutions. 

Commercial studies in high schools.— The other counties of j 

Latin America do not maintain separate schools of commerce, but in 
practically all some provision is made for commercial education. 55 
Many private commercial jj&hools are regularly subsidized. In addi- 
tion,' commercial studies are introduced into the secondary school 
curriculum. This method nssmnes three distinct forms, depending j 

• upon the form of higlv-school organization. In most countries -the 
regular high-school curriculum comprises but a single course of study, 

’ which is uniform for all pupils. In such cases the commercial studies 

are made a part of -the common curriculnn? *tu>d are required of J 
all. Where this organization is followed, the Commercial branches.' J j 
are necessarily limited in number, elementary in character, and / \ 

reserved for the last years. They can include nothing more tlmfi ] 

commercial arithmetic’ and the elements of bookkeeping. Moreover, j 

they lire of little vulue for encouraging industrial activities, since j 
boys who complete the regular 'secondary' Judies are destined for the 
' university antf the liberal professions. This type is exemplified in the 
high sShpols of Guatemala, Salvador, and Venezuela. ’ ; 

^ ^ -rV, 
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The second type of commercial education in the 'High school is 
that in which it is made a parallel course equal in length with the 
others. This type is exemplified in the liceo modemo of Bogota 
m which one section is distinctly commercial and the other is scien- 
tific. Colombia is one of the very few countries in Latin America 
that has retained the old classical high school with courses in Latin 
ana Greek. But beside the classical liceo there 1ms been created in 
recent years the modern liceo, and in this latter commercial studies 
havejound their place as a separate section. The same system is ap- 
plied in Cuba, fexcept that there is only one class of high schools, 
including all sections. The course of study covers five years. Haiti 
has an organization similar to that of Colombia. 

.The third type is that in which all forms of secondary instruc- 
tion ar^ united in one school and where the studies of the first years 
are co'mmon to all. The best sample o\ this type in Latin America 
is the organization of Costa Rica. During four years the studies 
are the same for all. At the end of thk time three sections are 
formed— literary, commercial, and -normal. The first two sections 
continue their studies for two years and thfe normal section for three 
. years. In the commercial course the study oi the national language 
and of English and French is continued, and the following technical 
branches are introduced with two and three recitations each 
week : Bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, and geography,, indus- 
trial technology, commercial products, stenography and typewriting 
political. economy, and commercial law. 

Private commercial colleges.— In addition to the regular State 
schools of different grades, commercial education is promoted in pri- 
vate business colleges organized after the popular North American 
model and conducted as a gainful enterprise. iWeducntionul merit- 
they naturally vary greatly. Some are recognized as possessing 
very considerable merit and reoeive subsidies from the Government 
or municipality. # ^ 

Church schools .— Still another class of 'commercial schools are. 
those maintained by religious orders of the Roman Catholic •©hiireh 
and by the various Protestant societies. These schools recognize the 
popularity of the business course and are riot slow to incorporate 
l into the organization of the school tor the ‘purpose of attract- 
mg patronage. -The Salesian Brothers, who specialize in various 
forms of practical education, almost invariably include in their school 
a commercial section. Protestant institutions, which are to be found 
in almdet all important centere, possess certain distinct advantages for 
this form of education, in that they are usually conducted by Eng- 
ish-speaking persons, andmuch of the instruction is given in this 
language. English is everywhere recognized as the most important 
language for business, and many pupik afcfojmd these spools in pref- 
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erence to others, because they offer exceptional’ advantages for ac- 
quiring English in an easy and practical manner. 

General statue of commercial education . — In conclusion, it can be 
stated that the impulse toward commercial education in Latin Amer- 
ica is very marked. It is one more manifestation of the modern, 

1 practical spirit which is moving in these Countries. Some forms of 

(i ie instruction given are much more efficient than others. W hen 
\ injected into an already overcrowded and uniform secondary cur- 

riculum and confined to rudimentary courses it can accomplish little 
good, hut where it is made a distinct type of education, whether in * 
separate schools or in a separate section of the high school, it has its 
own educative and utilitarian value, besides tending to mod^^nize 
methods of instruction throughout the entire institution. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


^ past two decndes Latin America has shared with the rest 

of the world an intensified interest in scientific cultivation of the 
8oil,*nd in agricultural education as a necessary antecedent to better 
agrirtiltural conditions. There is scarcely a country in Latin America- 
that 'has not its agricultural college, one or more experiment sta- 
tions, and other organized agencies for the dissemination of this 
branch of knowledge. The movement has resulted from two causes. 
Firsts the general advance in indusitjal life that has taken place at- 
home; and second, the special interestHn agricultural education that 
has developed in recent times in Europe and North America. Better 
industrial conditions in Latin America have improved the markets 
for agricultural products at home, and increased facilities for trans- 
portation by land and by sea have made Latin-Americun products 
a large factor in the world’s markets. It became worth while, there- 
fore, to study agriculture with a view to improving'tiie- quality and 
increasing the production. The example of the great agricultural 
nations stimulated the movement. As stated' elsewhere, the Latin 
American ardently desires for his country the best and most pro- 
gressive things of the world. He is quick to adopt a new idea, a 
new theory, or a new process. Modern agricultural education and 
experimentation have be^n accepted, therefore, in Latin America 
with the same fervor as elsewhere, notwithstanding the fact that 
conditions are less favorable for their practical application. Each 
South American nation, with the exception of Ecuador and Vene- 
zuela, has one or iriore agricultural college^ for advanced study in this 
science. Venezuela has recently employed <l European specialist to 
study conditions in the country and advise the form of agricultural 
education best suited to her needs and capacity.' The smaller coun- 
tries of Central America content themselves with elementary forms 
of agricultural education in connection with the primary school, but 
Honduras has recently inaugurated a policy of extending the scope of 
its agricultural instruction and of fostering in an especial manner 
this form of education. Prior to 1907 Mexico had only a moribund 
college of agriculture. In that year the institution was reorganized, 


»0a April 15, 1812. a. decree win proifaaltated eafablUhlng a colle*c of a*rlcnltaw and 
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the curriculum changed, the plant improved, and practice joined 
with theory. The enrollment increased manyfold in a single year. 
The latest available statistics give 330 students in agriculture and 144 
in veterinary science. Santo Domipgo and Haiti each has a secondary 
school of agriculture. In the latter country it is combined with an 
industrial school called Ecole des Scienres Appliqu^es. The insti- 
tution is a private foundation, but since^905 has received an annual 
governmental subsidy. The course of«tudy in agriculture extends 
over two years following a preparatorwyear in general scientific sub- 
jects. The school possesses h plot offcouhd for practical farming. 
Cuba has a regular agricultural college!, which forms a department of 
the University of Habana. 

At different epochs during the* nineteenth century, there were 
sporadic attempts in different countries of S<pth America to estab- 
lish regular agricultural education. However, interest soon waned 
or conditions prevented the accomplishment of the Enterprise, and 
it w r as not until late in the century that any permanent institutions 
were founded. The. schools that exist at present represent two dis- 
tinct categories and will be considered separately. . * 

Agricultural colhgea . — The higher schools can be designated as 
agricultural colleges," since they are on the, same plane, as far as 
entrance requirements are concerned, *a« the professional schools of 
law*, engineering, etc. Except in Argentina the agricultural college 
(lofo not form a part of the university. Elsewhere it 4$ an inde- 
pendent institution, and instead of being subject to the ministry of 
public instruction, it is responsible to the department of agriculture. 
Some institutions were of college rank from the date of their founda- 
tion, others^ represent- a gradual evolution from a primary agricul- 
tural school' ( Escuela practica de agriculture). 

The oldest agricultural college of South America is the Instituto 
Agricola of Chile, founded in 1876, and located at Santiago. No 
other permanent foundation of college grade was effected until 1897, 
when the school at La Plata wa^ established as an outgrowth of 
the practical school of Santa Catalina. Iii 1905 it was incorporated 
into the University of La Plata as a faculty. ^ The* State of Sao 
Paulo, fn Brazil, established its college at Piracicaba in 1900, The 
college of Peru, at Lima, was definitively organized in 1901. Uru- 
guay added a faculty of agriculiure’to the university of Montevideo 
in 1906, l>ut two years later made it * separate institution.: The 
college of agriculture in Buenos Aires was organized in 1904, and 
incorporated into the university iri 1909 as a faculty of agriculture and 
veterinary- science. In 1910 Colombia authorized by la^the estab- 
lishment of an^agricultural and mechanical college in connection with 
£he T^vemty of Gauca.~ TH^Tist^ as novr constituted, <0 national 
colleges of agriculture in South America was in^; ityjli 
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when Bolivia opened one at Cochabamba and Brazil began the 
organization of a national institute at Rio de Janeiro. In the latter 
case the technical courses in agriculture were removed from the 
engineering school and transferred to a new plant on the outskirts 
of the city, where practical application can be combined with theo- 
retical instruction. 

With the exception, therefore, of the institute of Chile, La t in- 
American colleges of agriculture are of » very recent establishment. 

, Since it was a new form of education, and in the main a direct im- 
portation from Europe and North America, few States possessed 
the personnel required for directing \ and teaching in such institu- 
tions. Often the first principals and professors were brought from 
Europe or the United States and many faculties still contain a large 
number of foreigners. Belgium especially, on account of the ex- 
cellent reputation of its agricultural schools, has furnished a large 
number of teachers. The faculty of an agricultural college in South 
America is more often than not a cosmopolitan club. It is not un- 
usual to find representatives from a half dozen different nationali- 
ties. In order to train a corps of native principals and professors, 
the States have granted liberal scholarships for study abroad in this 
line of specialization. Gradually the schools are filling up with 
native-born teachers. ’ , 

Expenditures for agricultural colleges . — The Statj^ have been 
lavish in their expenditures for agricultural educations The teach- 
ing staff, so ‘largely recruited abroad, is of itself an expensive item. 
The buildings almost everywhere are good, built expressly for the 
purposes of the pollege, and furnished in a modern manner. In some 
the classrooms and principal laboratories are grouped in a single 
large structure; in others each department has its own pavilion. 
Some of the large buildings are palatial in appearandk- The new 
central hall of the agricultural faculty of the University of La Plata 
is a handsome and commodious building, as it stands to-day, while 
a large addition yet remains unfinished. The school at Montevideo 
occupies a building completed only three years ago, which is a model 
of elegance in its appearance and is admirably arranged for class 
and laboratory work. The sfchool at Piracies ba in Brazil is a veri- 
table paradise, where the large central building with two long uncon- 
' nected lateral structures faces a pprk comprising a hundred acres, 
filled with such a variety and luxuriance of trees, shrubs, and flowers 
as only a tropical landscape can* produce. Likewise the school at 
Lima is. beautifully located, with adequate buildings for the school 
work proper and four Bpecial laboratory pavilions for the use of 
the experimental staff. At Buenos Aires the school is located in the 
suburbs, on the level pampa in tne midst of fertile fi^di The build- 
ings are all pavilions, a half clozen m member, and each designed for 
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a special department. The Agricultural Institute of Chile has never 
had a building of its own, but it has enjoyed fairly adequate quarters 
in one wing of the Natural History Museum. Immediately in the 
rear is the experiment station and near by is the Practical School 
of Agriculture. Plans have been perfected whereby the institute 
will have in the near future other and more commodious buildings. 

In the matter of equipment, the different States hive exhibited 
great liberality. Nearly every school possesses a large farm well 
provided with buildings, machinery, and live stock. Laboratories 
are sufficient for the needs of instruction, and also of experimenta- 
tion when this function has been combined with the duties of 
instruction. 

A few figures may not be amiss to prove the solicitude shown 
everywhere for this form of education. The annual budget of the 
school at Lima is upward of $50,000, which is double the amount 
allotted in 1902; the buildings cost $150,000. The budget of the 
Bolivian school is $10,000; that of the Chilean institute, $20,000. 
This relatively small amount in the latter case is due to the fact that 
it includes the teaching staff only. The experimental station is a 
different organization, and so is the practical school of agriculture, 
although both institutions are located in the Quinta Normal with 
the. agricultural college. In 1911 the University of Buenos Aires 
allotted to its faculty of agriculture and veterinary science the sum 
of $180,000. The faculty of the University of La Plata received ‘an 
even greater sum, and, in addition, the Government appropriated 
$120,7)00 for new- buildings. Uruguay spent in the years 1906-1908 
a quarter of a million in buildings and equipment for her agricul- 
tural college, and is now erecting a new plant for the school of vet- 
erinary science, which will cost a like sum. The State of ,Sao Paulo 
in Brazil appropriates annually more than $300.(J00 for the support 
of agricultural instruction and experimentation, and of this jtlie 
college at Piracies ba receives from seventy -five to one hundred thou- 
sand. In the year that agricultural education in Mexico was feor- 
'ganized, $125,000 was spent in buildings, repairs, and apparatus. 
The University of Habana has recently erected a handsome building 
for its department of agriculture. ^ 

Dissimilarities in organization.-*t he organization of the agricul- 
tural college in its relation to the entire. State educational system 
presents some variations. In Argentina it forms, together with the 
school of veterinary science, a faculty of the university and offers two 
parallel courses, one in agriculture and oAe in veterinary science. 
The same organization was effected in Uruguay, but after two years 
the schoolsyyere separated from the university and each* erected into 
a separate institution. In their new locations they are widely sep- 
arated from tech other. In Bolivia both schools are united in the 
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same organization, but have no organic connection with other depart- 
ments of higher education. 'A similar organization prevails in 
Mexico. In Brazil, Chile, and Peru practical courses in veterinary 
medicine are included in the agricultural college. 

^ th e matter of experimentation also there is dissimilarity. Some, 

by reason of their charters, are experiment stations at the same time 
that they are schools, and the two functions are carried on with the 
same equipment and by the same personnel; others are distinctly 
teaching schools in which experimentation is only incidental. Most 
States founded experiment stations before agricultural schools, and 
the experiment station frequently remains distinct from the college. 

It is usually administered by foreigners, contracted for abroad for 
this particular activity. ' 

Admissioti TcQuircmcuts . — The usual scholastic requirement for 
udinission to the agricultural college is the certificate of having com- 
pleted the regular secondary education or an examination covering 
equivalent studies. Certain States grant scholarships of sufficient 
value to cover practically all the expenses of the student. In such 
cases the examination is presumably competitive. In n few colleges 
the students, both State scholars ahd students who pay, room and 
board in the institution, but more usually the college is a day. school 
only. Providing a college home and granting scholarships have come 
about because of the earnest desire of the States to encourage agri- 
cultural studies. 

Curriculum . — The course of study almost uniformly covers four 
years. Not infrequently the first year is a preparatory course, com- 
prising general scientific and mathematical studies, but without tech- 
nical branches. The curricula given below are typical and show the 
range of studies and the order in which they are presented. The 
regular curriculum of Piracicaba is preceded by a “ preliminary 
course ” of one year, embracing the following subjects: Portuguese, 
French, arithmetic, elementary algebra, geography, history of Brazil, 
geometry, shop. and field work. This school divides its yeur into- 
semesters, and the subject matter is more subdivided. The student 
qarriea fewer subjects at a time, concentrates his attention, and 
\cflanges many classes each semester. In accordance with Brazilian 
aw, military training is given throughout the four years. With this 
tojlanation, the insertion of the preliminary year in the table of 
C'tudito is unnecessary. It will be observed that two schools combine 
with agriculture practical studies in veterinary science. The college 
of Montevideo is strictly agricultural, since the State maintains a • 
separate college of veterinary medicine. The same division of studies 
is observed at La. Plata, Buenos Aires, Mexico, and in the Bolivian 
college at Cochabamba. The groat stock-raising countries very natur- 
/*%.'**?* Particular attention to veterinary science, while in the . 
| iteto^^emmiltur?,. 
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Typical Cubbicula of Aobiciltlral Coli.euks. 



P*IBST YEAR. 


Montevideo 

1 Santiago dc Chile. 

Piracicaba {Brazil). 

Mrtcorology 
Chemistry ^ 

Itnlnny 

Anatomy and physiology 
Geology arnl mineralogy 
General zoology 
Mathematics a nil survey In;: 
Drawing 

Pltynlce 
, Chemistry 
/Agricultural botany 
Arithmetic and algebra 
i Geology and mineralogy 

' Agricultural zoology 

Geometry and trigonometry 
; Drawing 

| 

(First semester, ) 

Klcmcntary physic* .and me- 
ch&nlce 3 

Algebra and geometry | 

General chetnfstry anil miner* f' 

alogy 
Hot any 

Zoology ( domed fc animals) f: 

Anfmal anatomy and phynlol- i 

ogy 

Drnwfng 

Practical field work 



t Second semester, ) 

- 

1 

1 

i 

Hydrostatics and hydrody- \ 

nauticH » 

Geometry and trigonometry ! 

Organic chemistry s 

Plant physiology \ 

Domestic atilmelA 1 

Drawing and carpentry 
Practical field work * 


RKCOSD YEAR, ¥ 


Agriculture 

Znotochnlrs 

Rural economy 

Hygiene and prophylaxis 

Technology 

Mechanic 

Viticulture 

1 Gencrnl agriculture 
Arboriculture and horticulture 
Agricultural entomology 
Plant physiology 
Animal anatomy 
Zoo technics 
To[*ogrnpliy1 
■ Organfc rlwmfstry 
Agriculture 

. Drawing * 

i (First semester.) 

l ight . heat , and sound 
Analytical and agricultural 
chemistry 
Microbiology 

Agricultural gcofogy aud soil 
preparation 
RGw'k broedfng 
.Surveying 


| 

(8ocond acmester.) 

t 

I 

Electricity and climatology 
Analytical and agricultural 
chemist ry 

Phytopathology and entoihol- 

ogy 

.Soil preparation and crops 
Zootcchnlcs ( Siberia 1) 

Surveying 

e 

THIRD YEAR. 

* " j. 

Agriculture 
Analytical chemistry 
Geology and feinted sciences 
Rural engineering 
Applied Zoology 
Arboriculture A 
Drawing atidYural architec- 
ture ^ 

Agriculture 
Viticulture 
Plant pathology 
Rural legislation 
General zoo technics 
Political economy 
Agricultural technology 
Hydraulics and rural construc- 
tions 

Veterinary clinlca 
Applied hygiena 

| ( First semester,) 

1 Agricultural induatries 
. Parm machinery 
Stock deeding « 0 d poultry 
raising 

i Horticulture and fruit raising 
Agricultural mechanics 
Political economy 

(Second semeeter.) J 

• 

4r ' 

rOCRTH YEAR, 

Agricultural induetrlw 

Forestry 

Rural economy 

Zootcchnlcs (special and veter* ‘ 

Inary) 

Practical horticulture '* *" 

Apiculturo v 

Rural constructions (rosda . 

drains, etc.) 

Practical work on tlte farm 
and in creamery i 

' | 

* 

Agricultural chemistry * 
Microbiology amt phytopa- 
thology 
Rural economy 
Zootechnfce 
Agricultural mechanlca 
Rural legislation 
Technology 

Zootechnics (special) 

Rural economy and statistics 
Mechanics 

Hydraulic* and constructions 
Applied analytical chemistry 
Agricultural technology 
Forestry 

1 
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Two grades <?L titles . — Frequently the course of study is divided 
into two parts.* On the completion of the first, which usually com- 
prises two or three years, the stmlent receives the certificate of skilled 
agriculturist (agronomo per it o),. If he continues and completes 
the entire curriculum he becomes an agricultural engineer (ingeniero 
agronomo). Some schools do not grant the final degree until the 
candidate has spent at least one year in the practice of his profes- 
sion, during which tinle he prepares an original scientific paper in 
some special field of agricultural investigation. 

The agricultural career .— Many students, even among the State 
scholars, do not stivdv with the intention of devoting themselves 
entirely to agriculture as a profession. As has been remarked in 
preceding paragraphs, scientific, practical studies are not the most 
highly esteemed. An agricultural graduate is easily diverted from 
the vocation of agriculture and is drawn off into political life or 
, into governmental bureaucracy. This is all the more common, since 
the ‘patronage of the agricultural college comes not so much from 
families of practical farmers as from the wealthy planters who give 
little personal attention to the management of their estates, but 
intrust them to a hired steward (major-domo). These families have 
long furnished the political leaders of the country, and it is but 
natural that the sons, no matter whether their studies have been 
in law, agriculture, engineering, or even medicine, should maintain . 
the family tradition and. drift into politics. This condition is, how- 
ever, slowly disappearing. The agricultural college is beginning to 
appeal to a* class' of young men who study with the firm intention 
of following the profession. When they do not possess an inde- 
pendent fortune permitting them to engage in agriculture oh their 
own account, they seek employment on the large estates as managers, 
become teachers in the “practical agricultural schools,' ” or investi- 
gators in the experiment stations. 

Primary agricultural schools . — Besides agricultural college, 

which is a school of university rank, th?re exists in -Latin America 
another type of agricultural instruction of a lower grade called the 
escuela praotica de agricultures fn some countries it was the first 
type of agricultural instruction introduced and preceded the col- 
lege; in others it was established at the same time and placed along- 
side the higher institution. In ninny ways the two schools mark the 
teharp distinctions that exist in the Latin-American social structure. 
The college is for the sons of gentlemen whose social position calls 
ifor a university education, which may be taken in an agricultural 
college, providing it is of university grade. The practical school, 
on the other hand, is for the sons of the less fortunate, and is a school 
pf a lower grade both scholastically and socially. 
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Number of school *,— The practical schools are not limited in 
n timber as are the agricultural colleges. In those countries that 
have made o r are making the greatest strides in agriculture they 
are very numerous. Chile has seven; Argentina,' three special and 
nme general schools, ^vjth six others in process of organization. In 
addition many Provinces in Argentina maintain their own local 
schools. In the Brazilian Federation at least seven States liuve one 
or more each; the State of Sno Paulo has no less than four. Many 

States maintain also ipodel farms. The Federal Government grants 
a subsidy to every State or municipality that maintains an experi- 
ment or zootechnic station. In the reorganization of its agricultural 
education in 1907 Mexico adopted the policy of founding niuny 
regional schools of practical agriculture. Cuba has undertaken to 
maintain a school farm (granja escuelu) in each of her six Provinces. 

, Peru hl(S a practical school in connection with the agricultural col- 
lege at Dj/na, and three others in the Provinces. 

IH^/advantage of this type of agriciiltunfiinstruction is beyond all 
question, and many of the schools are doing a very valuable work, 
there is, however, a tendency in some countries to increase the nifci- 
bcr beyond reasonable bounds and to establish them faster than thev 
can be properly equipped. As can be readily imagined, political ret# 
sons are often the cause. It is a school for the sons of “ the people " 
and each representative wunts onefor his district. 

Physical equipment .— 1 The plant and equipment of the practical 
school is simple and modest, as indeed it should lie. Nowhere is there 
the magnificence, the palatial buildings, and abundance of scientific 
apparatus so often noticeable in' the agricultural college. The farm 
is of varying size,* but always ample. Only the staple crops of the 
region in which the school is located are cultivated. Some schools 
may almost be said to devote themselves to a single specialty, such as 
\ iticulture, grains, horticulture, or stock raising, and forum? products. 
The buildings consist of the necessary farm structures, a principal’s 
' home, and a central edifice containing the offices, classrooms,, dormi- 
tories^ dining hall, and culinary department; for.it is a boarding 
school j^which the great majority of the pupils are State scholars, 
selected from file different administrative districts of the Territory 
which the institution serves. The boys are soni of the manages and 
overseers of the large estates* or of the smaller farmers. The last- 
named class is much the smaller, since unfortunately the small land- 
owner, cultivating his. farm with his own hands,* is the exception 
in most parts of Latin America. Large elates supervised by over- 
seers are the rule. The furniture and equipment of the classroom, 
dormitories, and culinary department 'are always ample, sometimes 
even crude. A part of the.prdducta of garden and farm is used in the 
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school; the rest is sold. When the management is good a consider- 
able part of the expenses of the institution, including the /xinsion 
of the students and resident teachers, can be met by the products of 
the farm. 

Course of study . — The curriculum is simfple andj$. designed to be 
especially- practical. It comprises two or three years. Sometimes a 
preparatory year is prefixed; in other schools a deficient pupil is 
required to repeat the first year. Nothing is required for admission 
beyond elementary instruction, whichss^usually interpreted to mean 
only reading, writing, and the elements trt arithmetic. In some - 
schools which are not in themselves special a pupil may remain a 
year after finishing the regular course in order to perfect himself in 
some .specialty. During this year his work is 'wholly practical. Ihe 
two curricula here reproduced — Santa Catilina in Argentina and 
Santiago de Chile — represent the highest type of the practical* school 
of agriculture. The former is a dependency of the University of 
La Plata and\ not fnr from Buenos Aire*. Smaller provincial 
schools would shbw lower entrance requirements and less advanced 
studies in the last year.. In the Chilean curriculum the hours of 
theoretic instruction only are indicated, but the time devoted to prac- 
tical field. work can be estimated as much the same as in the Argentine 
school. * The term of the Chilean institution comprises three and one- 
half years; the last semester, which is not reproduced here, is for 
the most part a^continnation of the technical studios begun in the % 
third year, with the addition of zootechnics and further studies in . 
practical veterinlhy science. 

CywucuLA of Practical Schools ok Agriculture. 


FIRST YEAR. 


ftanfd (Vi/aMna. 


Suntiaj/n tlv (VW/r. 


Hours per tvcek.. 

Apc4le(l arithmetic and feometry s 

RRnnenU of natural acleoeea— * 

Rlaraents of pbyalca . s * 


■ ^ Houra per week. 

1 Mathematics... 3 

; Spanish.... 3 

Gymnastic exercises 2 

s»inT.h" » i Muon* \ 

Drawlnc** - * ■ Elaraentamf phjralca. ; 1 

laboratory ami field work .1 IZIII *7 j Commercial arithmetic. * 

Drawing.... * 

* * For«l*t>Unfu*fe 3 

■ Zoo technics — 4 

ITactlcal veterinary adenco— » 


SECOND YEAH* 


EtaOMmta of practical lootechnfca 8 

OfduuslAad ftnko products 8 

Arboriculture. — 2 

Avlenltur# apkultor*, and waMttar*.... — « 






Matbamatka.... 3 

Spanish- * 

Qymnastlcaxerrtses.. ..t 2 

Jr- • I 

KtemeoU of hygiene.. 1 

Chemistry j * K 

Account#- * 

Ora 


iwIq|.. 

Foreign I emu ate.,.— 

*. n - . . - . . 

ArbortcuKart and boriftrituft.! 
Practical a|rkuUu»— «»»•••* 
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THIRD t ear, 


Agriculture™ 

Rural lodiutrtee 

Rural conatrurtlooa and machine* ]] 

Accounts and rural economy 

Elements of practical veterinary scksire^*"! 
Elements of agricultural chemistry 

Drawing 

Laboratory and Held work]... ] . . 


2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

27 


Mathematics.. 

Spanish *,*]]]]]]]]] 

Oymnas Uc exercises. ” . 

Religion 

Accounts. ]] ] ! 

NtvAllzation and rural constructions 

Drawing.. 

Foreign language. ]]]. 

Plant pathology 

Viticulture 

Wine making ]]"]]**'" 

Agricultural machine*.. ]]..]]]]] 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 


Other types. The provincial agricultural institutes in both Argen- 
tina nnd'Chile, as well as those in other countries, are much more 
e einentary in character than those whose curricula have been given. 
In Argentina, where there are two types of primary agricultural edu- 
cation, the general and the special, the elementary and practical char- 
acter of the former is especially marked. Theoretical instruction is 
limited to six hours per week. The rest of the student’s time rs spent 
in work in field and garden. The special schools, on the other hand 
give considerable time to class and laboratory work. They are three’ 
in number— Cordoba, for agriculture antf stock raising;. Mendoza, for 
viticulture; and Tucuman, with two distinct specialties, urboriculture 
and the sugar industry. Each of these institutions h*s a three-year 
course in addition to a preparatory year, and the curriculum includes 
such general scientific studies as physics, chemistry, botany, geology, 
bacteriology, plant pathology, etc., besides courses in drawing, 
mathematics, and French. Entrance requirements are also greater 
thpn in the other class of schools and presupposg-flie entire ele- 
mentary school curriculum. I n fact, these special schools are but a 
reduced model of the agricultural college, with all the practical and 
much of the theoretical work directed toward a single specialization, 
Indian schools . — In those countries in which the native Indian race 
still forms a very considerable portion of the population, the practi- 
cal agricultural school assumes a different organization, in which, 
agricultural training is only an incident— important, it is true, but 
after all, only an incident— in the general plan of instruction. The 
Indian is notably ednservative. He clings conscientiously to the 
customs of his ancestors. He not only spunig the intellectual civili- 
zation of the white race, but he prefers his own traditional methods' 
of agriculture and industry, In the few countries in which he has 
remained dominant he cultivates the soil with. the same crude imple- 
ments. and according to the same primitive methods that wdre in 
vogue at the time of the conquest. He has adopted no new indua- 
tneq, and what renders hfc assimilation still more difficult is the fact 
that he often retains hia native dialect, and learns ancl uses- Spanish 
only when ciretimgtancee actually force him to ni&ke this nrnmcnimi. - 
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N^Jn recent years a heroic effort has been made in States like Bolivia 
and Guatemala \o penetrate this crus? of Indian conservatism and to 
bring the native population into touch with modern civilization by 
the establishment of special Indian schools, called Escuelas de Indi- 
genes. The object of these institutions is threefold— to teach the 
national language, to create a class of artisans, and to inculnte , 
modern methods of agriculture, with the idea that the pupils will 
become in their native villages schoolmasters and missionaries of 
modern civilization. 

The studies of the school correspond to the triple purpose of the 
institution. Primary subjects are taught more for the purpose of 
teaching Spanish than for the subjects themselves. Great emphasis 
is laid on manual training and elementary -agriculture. The cur- 
riculum extends over three or four years. The pupils are State 
scholars and live in the school. This enforced separation from their 
families and Indian life, together with the constant association with . 
the white man's civilization, is a necessary part of the system. By 
these means it is hoped to teach him the language and to convince 
* him that there are more efficient methods of agriculture and industry 
than those in vogue in his native village. 

An agricultural normal school . — “Apother form of systematic prac- 
tical instruction in agriculture is the new type of normal school 
evolved in Argentina for the training of teachers for the rural schools, 
tfhis school has already been described in detail in the chapter on 
normal education, and is mentioned here only for the sake of com-, 
pleteness and to emphasize its importance as an agency for the dis- 
semination of scientific agricultural knowledge. The introduction 
of elementary agriculture into the rural school program is favqped 
everywhere. The usefulness of the study depends almost entirely on 
the character of the instruction, and fequires of the rural teacher a 
very different preparation from what he has hitherto received. ThoN 
special normal school, founded by the Province of Parana, is becom- \ 
ing a model for other provinces of Argentina, and is a distinct ad- 
vance in general agricultural education, as it prepares teachers who 
can make the elementary agricultural program of the rural school a^ 
vital part of the system and not a mere incident, 
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CHAPTER XIII. N 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION.' 


Interest in industrial education has increased steadily in Latin 
America during the past thirty or forty years. In the higher -forms 
this has been evidenced by the change, in name or in fact, of the 
r aeultad de ciencias exactas into the school of engineering; in the 
lower forms by the establishment and constant improvement of State- 
supported trade schools. If their success has not been uniform, 
it is not due to lack of governmental encouragement, but rather to 
the peculiar and often unpropltfbus conditions with which they had 
to contend. In both faculties and lower schools the first directors 
and professors 'were very commonly foreigners. As it was a new 
type of ii^truc*K»n,1t was felt that local talent was neither sufficifently 
expert nor properly cognizant of the aims and methods of this class 
of schools, and Europe was called upon for skilled men to introduce 
and develop the purely technical branches of the new education.' The 
foreiper always labors at a disadvantage. The language is at first 
a serious handicap, but much tnore serious is his ignorance of local 
conditions, habits of thought, hereditary prejudice, and public senti- 
ment. In this particular instance he was at the additional disad- 
vantage of being called to organize and further a tvpe of studies 
generally regarded-'as menial by those who laid elaiiii to social or 
intellectual distinction. In many cases, too, the time was not ripe for 
the introduction of the industrial school. 

Progress in industrial education .— Hampered as it. was \w tradi- 
tional prejudices in education and by an insufficient demand for its 
product, industrial education in Latin America has prospered very 
unequally. In those countries where industrial progress has been 
most mhrked the industrial schools, high and low, have cotae into 
public favor and “have taken high rank. - ' 

In the University of Buenos Aires the engineering school’enrolls 
annually eight or nine hundred students, and in numbers is now third 
in ihe university faculties. The engineering schools of Santiago 
Montevideo, Lima, and Sao Paulo show a proportionate increase in 
students and A growing prominence as compared with the other nro- 
fessionalv faculties.* ' . 


. j/ ^stalled information concern Inf cngtnreriat scbooliC their mtirr. *f lh j 
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Elementary industrial schools. — This chapter is primarily con- v 
* cerned with the lower forms of industrial education. Such insti- 
tutions are to be found not only in the capitals and larger citie^but 
in many smaller towns as well. Particularly is this true of the more 
industrial nations, and if perchance the State or local government 
has not established the school, the field is often occupied by the teach- 
ing orders, especially by the Sale^an Brothers, who make a specialty 
* of agricultural, industrial, commercial, and the more practical tyj>es 
of education. The State industrial school for boys is most commonly 
designated as La escuela dc artes y oficiosj and the type of organiza- 
tion varies but little, except that in some countries it is in whole or in 
part a boarding school, in others a day school only. Instruction 
everywhere is practically free. Even the materials used in the work- 
shops are furnished by the Government, which, however, is reim- 
bursed, in part at least, for this outlay from the sale of manufactured 
articles. In addition, the State offers a certain number of scholarships 
to poor boys. In the boarding schools these are given in the form of 
board and lodging in the school itself. Almost everywhere the in- 
dustrial school is well equipped in the matter of buildings. The very 
nature of the institution, with its laboratory instruction, necessitates 
special buildings; and while primary, secondary, or even higher 
schools may be lodged in remodeled houses. La escuela de artes y 
oficios usually has the honor and advantage of possessing its own 
building, designed especially for its peculiar needs and uses. 

In some places the industrial school was originally established as 
a penal institution for boys — a reform school; but this type has now 
disappeared. The industrial ‘feature may be continued in penul 
institutions, but the es<mela de artes y oficios is simply a school and 
nothing more. 

In grade it corresponds to the upper classes of the primary school. 
Pupils are' expected to be able to read, write, and perform the simple 
operatibns of arithmetic before being admitted, hut as industrial 
training is the principal feature of the school boys are frequently j 
received who are deficient in the common branches and special classes' 
are formed for then*. Instruction in nontechnical studies is given 
throughout the entire course and includes the mother tongue, geog- 
raphy, local history, and arithmetic. A prominent subject is draw- 
ing, both free-hand and mechanical, but this becomes almost technical 4 
on account of its. immediate application to the trades. The length 
of the course of study varies but slightly in different countries, thd 
extremes being three and five years. One-half the day is devoted 
to the primary academic studies mentioned above and the other half 
to work in the shop. 

Tr^Mno the time give* fo. 

tffs // academic la statute fo artes tyfiM is in ite organiza- 
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tloa and purpose n tnides school and not a manual training school. 
Shopwork is not arranged to afford a comprehensive view of the 
inanuul arts or to give n general training. It is specialized from 
the very first, and the pupil is assigned immediately to the acqui- 
sition of a certain trade. Later he may pass to another shop and 
acquire un ulhed trade. The number and class of handicrafts vary 
according to the importance of the school and the character of local 
industries. All schools teach carpentry, tailoring, shoemaking, 
blacksimthing, and furniture making; the more pretentious nmv 
include engraving, electrical construction, niachitierv, and industrial 
chemistry. A great many teach printing and bookbinding. n U d some 
of these shops are in reality Government printing offices from which 
are issued n considerable part of the State publications. The fur- 
nduro shop is also utilized for the manufacture of school desks and 
office equipment for other State institutions* 

E^ipmeul .- The shops are usually well supplied with machinery 
and tools; m some the equipment exceeds even the needs of the insti- 
tution. Organically the shops are the central feature of the indns- 
(riiil school and shop practice the chief business of the pupils. Some 
industrial schools, however, have deviated from their original purpose 
and have assumed the character of engineering schools or elementary 
academies of fine arts, although the pupils,* on account of their 
meager preparation, were not well fitted for such studies. \ 

St mien ts. The patronage of the escuela de artes y oficios comes 
entirely from the artisan classes of society. The strong social distinc- 
tions that exist everywhere in Latin America separate sharply manual 
from other vocations, and in those countries where modern iiulustriul- 
lsin has made the least inroads the skilled mechanic enjoys little, if 
uny. social advantage over the common workman. This condition 
of affairs explains the fact that ninny pupils discontinue their trades 
.mil, tuking advantage of the academic imffflgion received in the 
•schools, adopt rfome other occupation, preferrffipminblc clerical posts 
to more lucrative positions in the trades. This is a condition that will 
disappear m time, and it has- already partially disappeared, from 
those districts where industrial activities have become prominent. 

The school at Santiago de Chile . — The central industrial school pf 
-Chile, located at the capital, and the chain of Federal institution* in 
the larger cities of Argentina are of a distinctly higher type. The 
school of Santiago bears the same common name, but its equipment 
and instruction are much superior to those of the ordinary escuela de 
y oficios. It comprises under one management two separate 
divisions— the day school and the boarding school ; the former of two 
years, the latter of three and four.' The two institutions have sepi 
areU.claBsroo^a and ^ are entirely segregated. Oinly the shops are 
common to both diyiaiciis, but ejen here. the pupils neyer maet, sini 
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one section uses the shops in the forenoon and the other in the affer-4 
noon. The character of the divisions is quite different. day 

pupils are distinctly trades pupils. They come from artisan families,' 
and their object is solely to learn more or less thoroughly a single 
trade. They very rarely complete the entire course, but leave the 
school as soon ns they can profitably enter upon their vocation. This 
section corresponds closely to^he ordinary- industrial school as* 
described in preceding paragraphs. 

The other section constitutes the real school, an institution higher 
in rank than the escuela dv artes y oficios , and lower than the engi- 
neering school. It might be termed a practical school of engineering 
of the second grade. The pupil’s are State scholars, drawn from all 
Provinces in proportion to the population, and selected through a 
'modified form of competitive examination. They must have com- 
pleted the full course of elementary instruction, or its equivalent, and 
their preparation at entrance is therefore much in advance of that of 
pupils in the day section or of those in the provincial industrial 
schools. Ihiring theism residence they ar^ under strict, almost 
military, discipline, and their energies and attention are directed 
steadily to the work of the school. In fact, they are civilian soldiers 
preparing for posts of responsibility in the national railways and 
other State-controlled industries. While great Lumbers of the grad- 
uates- are ubsorbed by governmental activities, they are free to enter 
privute industries. The only obligation assumed at the tiinfc of 
accepting the State scholarship^ to continue their studies through- 
out the entire course of three and four years. If for any reason they 
do not, the State must be reimbursed by the student or his Imnds- 
man. The division of the course into three and four years is effected 
in a unique and interesting fashion. During the first year the 
Studies and shopwork are the same for all pupils. At the end .qf 
this period the most apt are put into a section that continues its 
studies- for three years more, of which the last is devoted to real 
engineering subjects of an elementary and essentially# practical 
nature. The less proficient pupils are restricted to a shorter course 
which excludes technical studies and prepares especially for certain 
trades. Both sections, however, pass through the wood and iron 
working shops, and thus secure a more* general manual training than 
that offergd in the strictly trade school. 

Curriculum . — The academic studies of the first year are elementary, 
comprising commercial arithmetic, Spanish, penmanship, and draw- 
ing. The four 7 year course continues ^ follows: Second year, ele- 
mental algebra and geometry, drawing, -hygiene, and English ; .third 
yea?, descriptive geometry, spechanics and graphical statics^ machine 
'design, dements at i»dustri|l physics, , chemistry, and English; 

p3:> v^-^V '■ * ’ "j /• *. *• 
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fourth year, mechanics and graphical statics, machine construction, 

* machine design, elements of resistance of materials, and English*. 

Shop practice in the first year is in wood; in the second, forging 
and foundry;- in the thrrd and fourth, mechanical and fetgptrical. 

The ^three-year students pursue practically the same academic 
studies, with the exception of those of the fourth year English and 
mechanics, and their shopwork does not include mechanics. 

Pupils in the day section spend seven hours daily in the school, 
four yi elementary academic studies and three in the shops. They 
have the opportunity of learning any one of a half dozen mechanical 
trades. 

Hixtoi*y. — The institution at Santiago has had a long and honor- 
able history, and to it is due.in no small measure the industrial prog- 
ress of Chile. It was established in 1S49 and began with *24 pupils. 
At present there ai|? 300 State scholars in the three an^four year 
courses and 100 in gthe two-year day-school courpe. The' buildings 
are valued at $175,000 and the shop. equipment at $75,000. In. dif- 
ferent local and international expositions the-^.chool has received 22 
medals and 30 ^ipjonias of merit. Besides the 'usual wood and 
iron working shopsj/it maintains others for boiler making, bronZc 
work, electricity, and mechanics. 

Industrial Argentina. — Argentina has planned to 

found and equip high-grade industrial schools in all the great 
Renters. ' Already five such schools havq been established — one each 
in the following cities: Buenos Aires, Rosario, Santa Fe, La Plata, 
and Salta. Tlu» institutions nil bear the name of<Escueln Industrial 
' de hw Nation, indicat ingThat they are creations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and independent of the Province in which they may be 
» located. As a result of thgjr national character they are of uniform 
grade, although they may specialize in the industries most important 
to the locality. Entrance requirements, the academic branches of 
the curricula, ahd the length of term are uniform, Several parallel 
courses of study aixf 'offered, the ntimber Varying witfi the size and 
resources of -the^schopl. The institution at the capital offers' four — 
general mech^nfcs, electricity, ‘industrial chemistry, and general 
industry. ; Below As £iven the curriculijm and distribution of hours 
for ea<}h of the six years of the course ;ia general mechanics. The 
other courses are, of equal length and/^ontain an^esqitfll amount of 
practical work. a • * 
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Curriculum of Indurlrial school x of Argentina. 


Hours ner week. 


-Subject* nf instruction. 


Mother tongue 

Pen ni a n « lil p 

Freacb, Koglish, German, t>r Italian]. !*.. 

History and geography...; 

Natural wiener ♦ 

Free- band drawing.. _ 

Mathemdtlm 

w 0O, ?\ etrlc * 1 «l«wluir ami dewriptive geoiiietrv 

Machine deslgiw _ 

Chemical teen (i ology 

Physics ‘ * 

Graphical statics and resistance of materials 
Mechanics and applied kinematics 

Machinery 

Constructions ” 

H y dr u uH.cs S. 

Klectrotwhnics 

Heat ami It* applications to Industry 

Photography "V 

Bookkeeping 

Commercial law and ImluVtriaflVgisVaVioVi 

Mechanical ami metalliH-giesJ technology 

Currying machinery, cranes, ate 

Hydraulic machinery 

(las motors and steam engines 
Shop work * * ’ * 


First 1 

Second 

Third 

1 Fourth ' 

S Fifth 

5 Sixth 

year. | 

year. 

year. < 

| year., i 

'year. 

r.ycnr. 

:i ; 
n ; 

:s 


1 V 

— 



* I 

ti 

4 


t> 


Total. .,.4. 


U I 

so i 


10 * 


I 


.1 

a 

8 

II 


, Jhe studies in nil courses nre practically uniform during the' first 
three veal's, and not only is this true of the academic portion of the 
curriculum bait also o£ the practical exercises. Regular progressive 
shopwork in wood and iron precedes specialization. This policy de- 
termines the character of the institution and makes it, like the Chilean 
school at Santiago, a type of practical engineering college. In fact, a 
graduate of the school may enter fche second yeuKof a faculty of 
engineering. In the smaller schools, tjiut can not olfer ns many 
Specialties, the uniform coiiisS may extend over as many ns four years. 
The foreign language elected is usually French, on account of its 
case for a pupil whose Tnotiier jtongu* is Spanish and on account of 
the greater proficiency that con be acquired in a given time. 

Tuition fees and scholarship *.— Instructym is not 'entirely gratu- 
itous, but tile fees ure so small as to be merely nominal. It is an 
educational policy in Argentina to impose a trifling tuition charge in 
all schools, even in the primary, where attendance i^eomputyry. It 
is argued that the.amount is so small that it never^ffistitutes u liard- 
ship, but that,. small as it .is, it makes both ptjjdlnnd parent feel a 
greater interest in the school. .Even a small contribution creates u 
sense of owners hip, a desire to promote the prosperity of the institu- 
tion, and a'determin§tion to profit by the outlay. 

Another national educational policy in Argentina forbids a board- 
ing depajsfcfnent in State schools of any grade. The industrial schools 
are therefor® day schools only, and there ar® no national scholarships. 
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However, the Province in which the school is located sometimes grants 

o boys who live in other towns scholarships sufficient to cover actual 
living expenses. 


Buddings and equipment .— \\ hile the curricula, entrance require- 
inents, and policy of all the federal industrial schools are uniform 
in material equipment they are at present .very unequal. The school 
of Rosario occup.es modest and totally inadequate building, orig- 
inally constructed for other purposes. Congress has, however, voted 
funds for the erection of new and specially designed buildings, and 
in a year or two the present unfavorable conditions will be eliminated. 
J» the matter of equipment also the smaller schools- sutler in com- 
parison with the institution at the capital, and this is but a corollary 
to the inadequacy of buildings. Machinery aftd laboratories can not 
be lnstallcd'wlien floor space is wanting, and the lack of proper build- 
ings is ail excuse for not providing funds for improvement of Ae 
shops. However, the smaller schools are steadily increasing their 
facilities and improving their work. The general' policy of the fed- 
eral schools is to be really practical in their training, and this policy 
is the more vigorously adhered to since the large central institution 
nf the capital sets a standard of efficiency and methods to which all 
the others aspire. This prevents the more poorly equipped from, 
lapsing into mere theoretical instruction. Good ui* is made of the 
facilities and equipment they possess, and, as the basic shopwork for 
all pupils is the sume, better general training'can be effected with 
meager facilities than if speeializatiofTclKiie earlier. 

The school at Butenos Aires . — In marked contrast to the limited 
facilities of the. teller schools are the magnificent quarters and 
thorough equipment of the great institution at the capital. Covering 
un entire block, three stories in front containing offices, classrooms 
laboratories, and library, and one story in the rear occupied by the 
shops, the building is a splendid tribute to the spirit of modern 
industrialism which is pervading Argentina of to-day. Class- 
rooms, laboratories, and shops are well equipped. Nearly all the 
furniture in the building was made in the shops, and much of the 
machinery was likewise constructed in the school. 

Six hundred and sixty-five students , were matriculated in 1911 
The high standard required and the ease with which pupils with a 
modicum of industrial training can find ready employment iti local 
industries tend to deplete the upper classes. Five-sixths of the entire 
enrollment is found in the first three yearn. Discipline both in class 
and shop % \a rigid. The laissez faire method of university life is not 
imitated here. Regular attendance is insisted upon. Written monthly 
exhumations are given on all subjects, and these count equally with 
e finaVorol examination toward determining the student’s' annual 
classification. A certain unusual rule of administration is not With- 

/ . . ** . - i mu n— 
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out merit: A student who fails one year is not debarred from re- 
! enrollment, but must pay double fees. ^ 

j The desire of (he Government to encourage industrial education is 

proved by the liberal appropriations. In 1911 the five schools re- 
ceived $406,000, of which half went to the school of Buenos Aires. 

Industrial schools for women.— Industrial education for women is 
also widespread in Latin America. Besides the regular industrial 
schools instruction in household arts is given in all good normal ( 
schools for girls, although in many, for lack of appliances, there are 
no practical courses in cooking. This feature of the normal school 
• can not, however, be termed industrial education in the strictest sense 
since it is designed solely for reproduction on a reduced scale in the 
primary grudds. However, it is a powerful* influence for the popu- 
i tarnation of the importance of practical things in the life of women 

ennobling manual labor is general. 

All the southern nations of South America, and some in the north 
and in ( entrnl America, have established special schools for the 
industrial education of girls. The Argentine Federal Government 
maintains no less than five in the national capital and five more in 
the 1 rovmces. Some Provinces maintain schools of their own. In 
Chile 28 schools have been organized, besides the normal industrial 
institute at Santiago, which is at the head of the system and supplies , 

teachers for the technical branches. The Chilean Government ex- 
pends annually $200,000 on its industrial schools fm; girls. This form 
of education appeals also to private benefactions and to religious 
societies. In many States schools have been founded and are main- 
tained by these agencies with the help of subsidies from the Govern, 
i ment 1 he lar f? e number of industrial schools for girls, State and ~ 

I private, in many countries indicates that a decided social revolution 
is in progress in Latin America. The sphere of woman is no longer 
united to her own household or fo domestic service, which was for so 
long her traditional place in Latin civilization. In many ‘countries < 

i of Latin America she has entered business and industrial occupations 
not to the' same extent, it is true, as in the United States, but in 
recent years the movement has been greatly accelerated. 

. Different types.— The industrial school for girls is known in differ- 

I ent countries by different names, as Eseuela profesional de ninas , or 
de mujeres; Eseuela de artes femeniles; Eseuela practica de ninas. 

; The difference is not wholly one of ntTme. There are two somewhat 
different types of institutions, ud the same type in different coun- 
tries is not always designated by the same name. In one the trades 
feature is especially emphasized; in the other a complete, rounded 
training in household aVts is the aim. The one is a professional 
aghool for women; the ‘'other a girls’ manual training school. The, 
distinctive aims of the two types are mot incompatible, although the- 
spirit of the. institutions may be quite different;. Both offtf oppor- 
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(unity for learning the most common trades, u"hd both likewise afford 
h general training in household arts. ■ 

In the trades" school ^le pupil enters at once upon the study of 
any one particular line of work which she mny choose and for which 
she is prepared. Often she studies two allied trades. There is no 
fixed length of curriculum. When the student hak mastered a trade 
she receives a certificate of competency. This may be won in a single 
year if the student is intelligent, quick to learn, and confines herself 
to a single subject, As it is'more usual, however, ti> combine two 
allied trades, two and even three years may lx- necessary to wm the 
certificate. ' The trades commonly taught are dressmaking, millinery, 
and tailoring. Practical cooking is offered wherever the State can 
be induced to furnish the necessary facilities. 

The girls’ manual training school, on the other hand, has a fixed 
curriculum* covering usually three years, and the diploma is granted 
only to those pupils who complete the entire course. In other 
respects the two .types of schools have much in common. The 
entrance requirements, as in the corresponding school for hoys, 
inclqde only the rudimenfNrf a primary education. . A minimum 
age of 14 years is anotheL^uirement. Primary studios are con- 
tinued. Much attention iffgiven to drawing and to composition in 
the mother tongue. Th«J>est schools qlways require that n design 
of the wwk be made before the tifsk is undeVtaken, aiuPtlnit a full and 
careful "ritten description of the process be prepared .after its 
completion. X careful estimate, is required of materials iised nnd i 
their cost, so that practical arithmetic is interwoven with handwork. 

A very common ndjunet to the industrial school for girls is n .short 
commercial course, comprising commercial arithmetic, elements of 
bookkeeping, and typewriting. • 

Patronage of industrial schools .— Industrial schools nre to bc.found- 
only in the cities and larger towns where the industrial population 
is the greatest, but it would be a inistnke to assume that nil girls 
enter, or even study to enter, industrial pursuits; many study simply 
to become proficient in household arts. One problem of industrial 
education in Latin America is to induce girls of the poorest families 
to avail themselves of the opportunities offered. Mast schools in- 
clude in their curriculum personal and household hygiene I'hich, 
with domestic economy as -tnught in connection with practical work 
in household arts, would be of incalculable value in the homes of the 
very poor. However, the griat majority of matriculants come from 
families of artisans and small Shopkeepers. 

A unique institution— An institution at Santiago which is directly 
connected with the departments of manual training and domestic 
science in the State system of education in Chile deserves special 
notice, not only because of the important functions it performs blit 
. also because it is unique in Smith America. Its official designation— 
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Escuela de Education Fisica— conveys only nil imperfect notion of 
. ,ts manifol<1 activities. In reality it is four spools in one, contain- 
ing the following departments: Physical culture, domestic seienee- 
manual training, and stenography. Instruction is also given in’ 
pedagogy and drawing, the latter for application in manual training 
and the former because the primary purpose ofc-the institution is to 
prepare teachers in the various special branches for service in the 
State industrial, normal, and high schools. \ 

The equipment of the institution is remark^lv goo.l in all depart- 
ments : Roomy shops for wood and iron work, well- furnished kitchens 
mth complete culinary apparatus, a largo niinilier of typewriters 
splendid gymnasium with sufficient apparatus, and a complete set of 
instruments for physical measurements. The building is of recent 
construction and thorougl^v adapted to the needs of instruction 

The institution was founded in 1!)0<>, and has been well patronized 
from its very inception. The average enrollment during the first 
year was 220.. In 1911 it was 231), of whom 77 were men and 1U2 
women. The school is almost of university grade. Matrinilanls 
must either have completed five years of the secondary school pro- 
gram or have graduated from a normal school, 

A considerable number of students are teachers in the provincial 
schools who are granted leave of absence that they may take d.ort 
practical courses in their specialty. Vacation coursc.?an> also given 
for the same purpose. The utility of the institution to the State* 
system of schools is unquestioned, and it is preparing an exeellent 
corps of special teachers in .domestic science, physical culture, and 
manual training. The poiky of the school is intensive study and 
much practical application. The full course of study in each depart- 
ment extends over only two years with 14 and 15 ' hours per week. 
During ‘the last year there is given a course in methods wifh practice 

subject ln ° rder t0 PrePal ’° 1,16 StUdent f ° r tL : acllin e *l*e particular 

Another unique type.— Rio de Janeiro possesses a school of arts 
and crafts which differs materially from the accepted type. It is not 
a State institution, but its public utility is recognized by the (iovorn- 
mentAd it receives an annual subsidy. The association that main- 

nn S * _T h 1*“™ t , he name of U Sociedade Propagadora das 
Bellas Artes, and this fact in itself gives a hint as to the character 
of the institution. The school is known as the Lyceo de Artes e 
Ofiaos but its province is not to teach the trades themselves, but 
rather to make workmen intelligent and efficient in general, and more 
ski lful and artistic m their work. The school maintains no shop* 
m the ordinary sense of the term, but its curriculum contains useful . 
groups of studies for more than 50 callings and trades. A work- 
man is expected tojeara his trade through an apprenticeship outside 
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the school. The latter merely aids by furnishing him the scientific 
knowledge and arousing artistic feeling. The curriculum com- 
prises courses in applied sciences and in art. 1 he formei include 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, applied physics, chem- 
istry, and mechanics; the artist ic-courscs odtuprise drawing in all its 
forms, arithmetic, sculpture, painting, and engraving. Through a 
wise selection of subjects related to his particular vocation a work- 
man can prepare himself to pursue his cnlling with intelligence, and 
in those vocations thnt ndinit the element of beauty, with artistic 
touch and appreciation. On the trades the influence of the school is 
supplementary only, not basic, except in so far as scientific knowledge 
is basic for all vocations. For architecture and the fine arts, the 
institution offers a complete education both scientific and practical. 
Classes for men are taught during the day and in the evening, but 
for women only during the day. The annual enrollment is large 
and indicates the popular character of the institution. During tlm 
year 1011 tin* matriculants mnnl>orod 2.487, of whom 1.08i were men 
and fiOO women. This was an increase of 450 over the enrollment of 
the preceding year. 

The society that maintains the school is' unusually interesting m its 
history, organization, and methods, and is a fine example of what 
can be done in education by non-State and non-sectarian institutions' 
in Latin America. It was founded 'toward the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Its present constitution recognizes eight classes of 
members. Ever since its organization the titular head has been the 
chief executive of the nation, nnd during all its history meinltership 
has been counted a signal honor. The great and wealthy have con- 
sidered it a privilege to contribute to its support. Regular members 
pay an initiation fee and small monthly dues. These moneys, together 
with gifts, endowments, and the State subsidy, constitute the revenue 
of the society. The teaching staff is chosen from the mertibership. 
No salaries nre paid the instructors, but they are exempt, from the 
payment of dues, and through length and regularity of service rise 
to the position of hononirv*Wmbership. In its origin the society 
dearly recognized the principle of cooperation in education; children 
of members paid no tuition, but the same privilege was la tiV ex- 
tended t.o other matriculants, so that hotv instruction is gratuitous 
for all. 

The constitution of the society is not a model that could l>e gener- 
ally copied. Ixxad conditions nnd a certain social prestige ncquired 
at its very foundation have no doubt contributedVo its success, but 
the principle of private secular initiative which it embodies con- 
stitutes a pleasing variation in the general uniformity of State or 
yeligiou.s organization of higher and special education in Latin 
America. * " 


PART III. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL TOPICS. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

COEDUCATION. * ' . 

Tradition in Latin America was at one time wholly opposed to the 
coeducation of the sexes; indeed, it was very generally hostile to any 
\ education for girls, except the very imperfect type given in the old 
contents. Ike past half century, however, has produced remarkable 
changes in. public opinion in this regard, and school customs of to-’ 
day, even in the most conservative countries, bear' lit tie resemblance 
.to those «f two generations agb. In the first place, the secular educa- 
tion of girls is everywhere recognized as a duty of the State, equally 
with that of boys. Nor is their schooling confined to the elemen- 
tary grades; secondary education also, in some formats provided 
for girls. % 

.‘ While it is universally admitted that the State’s duty is to pro- 
vide instruction for all the youth of the nation, without distinction 
of j>ex, the organization of schools in reference to the sexes amf pub- 
lic sentiment in regard to coeducation are" far from uniform. In 
genera 1 practice o-acH sex has its own school, hut the exceptions to the 
rule are very numerous and are often found where least expected. 

In elementary schools the practice differs as between town and 
country. In the larger centers the sexes are usually grouped in sepa- 
rate schools from the very first, or, at least, after the primary grade.* 
Ip towns thf; number of pupils and teachers permit segregation with- 
out any sop on s economic loss. In the humlets, however, there are not 
always sufficient children to form two full parallel* classes in nil 
grades. Moreover, the village and rural schools are usually of an 

E lementary character, comprising perhaps only three or four grades. 
?hey are, in fait, but primary schools, and the tender uge of the 
pupils does not antagonize the general sentiment against coeducation. 
Besides, the economic and material difficulties of maintaining two 
parallel schools with a small enrollment would be insurmountable. 
Some Stated, however, forbid the enrollment in mixed classes of 
boys beyond a designated age, which varies from 10 to 12. tT 
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Some statistics tyill^indicate the variance in custom that exists in ^ 

different countries in regard to coedncationdn public primary schools. 
The figures in the table are taken *from the latest available reports, 
but are not alitor the same yeiiF. Notwithstanding this disadvan- 
tage, they represent accurately the proportion of ^he various types in 
any one coiinJ|p and the wide divergence between different countries. 

Vorrinrfition. ' 


.Countries, 
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Even in the countries where the, proportion of mixed >ciu)ols i- 
the largest coeducation is practitvd chiefly in the country and vil- 
lages. This is clearly shown mi the statistics from Chile, where the 
schools are classified as urban or rural. Coeducation has acquired 
greater favor in Argentina than in any other nation, but evpp there 
the difference in custom between city and country is still purked, 
and in order to show this divergence figures are given separately 
for the capital alone and for several Provinces. The proportion 
also varies as bet ween. Provinces. In the Province of Santa Fe there 
is one city of two or three hundred thousand inhabitants'and another, 
of thirty or forty thousand. this Province the proportion of 
mixed schools is far below tlje average. In the Province of Entro 
Rios then? is only one large town, and, besides, the sentiment in favol* 
of coeducation is very marked even in the town itself; The detailed 
statistics given below for Uruguay portray very accurately the pre- 
vailing custom throughout Latin America. The table shows the 
division of schools into rural, first .class (H or 4 grades), second class 
(4 or 5 grades!), and third class (a eonipletp elementary school y, It \ 
also shows separately Montevideo (including city and Province) and 
the entire Republic. Argentina, Costa Rica, ami some States of 
Mexico are the oi)ly parts of Latin America that would give statistics 
more favorable for coeducation in public elementary schools. 
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In regular secondary instruct ion there is no coeducation, except in 
rare instances* The State maintains orfo sot of lieeos for hoys ami 
another for girls, although the course of study is practically the same 
in both. Economic reasons may, however, bring about a change in 
the policy. Already there are sortie signs of innovation. A few high 
schools in Argentina' admit both sexes, and in Costa Kica girls who 
have completed the curriculum of the girls’ high school, which is not 
so extensive as that of the boys’, may continue their studies in the 
lireo. In some other places the ^me Voiding is used for both sexes, 
hut they are organized with different classes, and even the hours may 
be different, (file sex in the forenoon, another in the afternoon. 

In the unieerslties . — The State universities are open to women, and 
id this grade of education the olAlraditions and prejudices against 
coeducation have broken down inmost everywhere. It is true that 
women do not enroll in the schools %f law and engineering, but they 
are at liberty to do so if they choose. Jn other faculties, however, 
they are present, even in the most conservative countries, and in many 
universities their number is very considerable. Wherever the faculty 
of letters has been retained there will be found some women matric- 
ulants, and w&ere this faculty has become, either in name or in fact, 
n higher normal school the number of women students, has increased 
from year to year, until now they constitute a decisive majority of 
;the entire enrollment. This is the situation at present ut Santiago, 
IJurnos Aires, and' La Plata, and so natural does jt appear that it 
has ceased to cause comment. It is, however, in the medical^fuculty 
and in the related schools of pharmacy and dentistry that the pres- 
ence of .women is most marked. The actual number in this depart- 
ment exceed3 that in the faculty of letters, but the proportion is not 
so great, since there is a much larger enrollment of men. The history 
ot the admissi<m^-ef-roTn^h the university bus been nkich the 
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same iy Spanish America as elsewhere. It was tii^t a special privi- 
lege. The eomj)lete secularization of Hie universities prevented any 
discrimination; the institution was legally open to all. The number i 
of women gradually increased. Their presence was at first a curi- 
osity, but in time became a matter of indifference, and later an ac- 
cept ed fact. In its every phased the movement was prompte<l hv 
economic motives only. There was no woman question involved. It 
was not from a ’'desire to share HTTP's education that the women came 
to the uni vemfv. Certain vocations were opened to (hern through 
'•social and economic evolution, and they resorted to the university, 
since it wlis the only institution that afforded the opportunities of - 
sufficient preparation. * • 

Ke&ultx .— It does not appear that the mOn students exhibited pro- 
luflinced animosity to the enrollment -of women in anv of the uni- 
versity departments, nor does the presence of the latter seem to have 
given rise to special problems, either academic or social. The com- 
mon report is that the young women ha *e comported themselves with 
dignity and maintained the most natural relations of comradeship 
with their classmates. The same is true in t4ie few institutions of 
secondary education where coeducation exists. After the first year 
of the experiment in the upper grades of the national high school of 
Costa Rica, the principal reported that the presence of the young - 
women, instead of injecting new problems into the discipline of the 
school, had exercised a decidedly good effect. 

An cvo'twmk movcnu*nt. — The large number of woman students in 
certain departments of the- universities is astonishing, considering 
the long tradition and pronounced prejudice against coeducation in 
general in Latin countries and the comparative rarity of the practice 
in higher elementary schools even to-day in Latin America. It 
should be noticed that the movement is, in one respect, quite different 
from that in North America. In the United States it is invthe col- * 
leg<<of liberal arts that the enrollment of women has grown prodi- 
giously, during the last generation. The motive on the part of the 
majority is a desire for a higher .general education without reference 
to Its application to any particular vocation. In Latin America, on 
-the other hand, it is the vocational departments that women have 
invaded. They study to be teachers, physicians, pli&rinacists, or 
dentists. If they were seeking a general literary education, they 
would enroll in the facujty of social and [>vlitical sciences, which * 
offers more cultural studies than any other department of the uni- 
versity, bnt this is precisely where none are found. Their presene 
In such large numbers in the faculty of letters ahd philosophy u 
Santiago, Buenos Aires, and m the corresponding department . 

La Plata is because they can there prepare for teaching, I^/una 
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ease, as in the others, it is professional, not general, education that 
they seek. * *f 

In hut a# trial xr//<W*. — 'Flu* industrial schools are nowhere coedu-< 
■ y rational. The only exception is the Kscuela de Kdueaeibn Kiscia of 
Santiago, and this is ^ftplained hv the fact that it is , practically 
a normal School, preparing teachers for physical culture, manual 
training, and household ails .fur the various secondary, normal, and 
industrial schools of the nation. Ivvcn here the class and lahoralorv 
instruction is. in the very nature of the studies, separate for the two 
'sexes. 

/ In. commercial wlhwfc . — Curiously enough, in commercial educa- 
i, lion, where one might expect more frequent instances of eoeducif- 

/ tion, it is not found ox<*ept in Brazil, where organized, public 

conmiereial instruction Inis been less developed than in nufct countries. 
The school in Sao Paulo am| one in Rio de Janeiro admit both sexe*. 
and the latter has a relatively large enrollment of women; An- 
other exception is the commercial section of the high •school of Sah 
- Jose, in Costa Rica: hut the reason for the introduction of coeduca- 
tion there was purely economic. The city is not large enough to war 
rapt separate schools, with the additional expense ofihstallation and 
equipment. * ^ 

Coeducation in nonnot school#, — In normal education, except in 
Mhe higher normal schools, as mentioned a Hove,, the sexes are usually 
• educated and trained in separate institutions. Since normal schools 

are most often State boarding schools, coeducation is less feasible 
than in other institutions. Kveti in countries whe$e the normal K a 
''.day school only, the general custom is to provide separate institu- 
tions for the sexes. However, the school of Ritirfe Janeiro is coedu- 
cational, and the Sao Paulo normal school has an evening course 
for young men., The single normal school as yet established in 
Bolivia, and located in t lip., ancient and conservative city of Sucre, 
is also coeducational. 

* In Argentina the normal schools of the capital and larger provin- 
cial cities are for one sex only. Of the more thlni (>0 normal schools 
supported by the Argentina National Government, 'J4 are for women 
und 34 for hot 1 l sexes. There is no doubt that the* coeducational 
normal schools mtlie Provinces art* thoroughly successful, and in the 
towns in which they are located public sentinientbs decidedly in their 
favor. Their establishment was due partly to Reasons of public' 
economy and partly to the preponderating influence of North Ameri- 
cans in this branch of public^ instruct ion at the time of its introduc- 
tion.* But notwithstanding its original impetus and its continued 
* success where tried, the P 0 H 9 V of coeducation in Argentina normal 
schools does not seem to huive ‘gained force. The two types will 
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doubtless continue in mud) tl Resume relative numl>or as at present, 
kd lie capital and larger cities are not likely tod>e soon won o'er to , _ 
the coeducational normal school, (‘specially when segregation is tlio 
rule in other forms of secondary instruction. Iloweyer. the pres- ' 
(uic(‘ of voHii^f jvomcn in \)\b universities 4tnd in the higher norunil 0* 
school ot‘ lhienos Aires may in time a fleet the "eneraKent iment on 
this subject even in the lar<re centers. At all events the coeduca- 
tional normal schools in the Provinces have promoted the practice * 

<d coeducation in elementary sdmoU a practice much more common 
in Argentina tlian in other Latin- American countries. 
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! CHAPTER XV. • *• 

| ** 1 ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 

In general it may l)e stated .that the study of ancient languages in 
Spanish America has been eliminated. The few exceptions, which 
wUl In' considered later, do no more than emphasize the rule. * At 
£rst thought it is a subject of wonder that nations whose common 
I s|H*ech is descended in direct and unmixed fine from the Latin, the 

j great learned language of Kuroj>e during so many centuries, should 

Im^e relinquished this together with t he remote classic tongues of 
; . antiquity.- One would suppose that racial pride, to sav nothing of 

philological reasons, would have constrained the Xeo-Latins of the 
[ i New World to retain the subject very generally, and even to foster it 
more jealously than is done by Anglo-Saxon and Germanic nations. 
School tradition, too, should have aided the cause^if Latin, to say 
j nothing of Greek. Custom is almost as dominatingVin the school as 

in law and religion, and Iberian tradition was and/mitinues to l>e 
strong in favor of the retention of the ancient classical languages, 
j Hut notwithstanding reasons of kinship of sp<s?ch, pride of race, and 
| scholastic tradition, Lathi, ns well as Greek. 1ms almost wholly dis- 
appeared from the curricula of South and Central American educa- 
tional institutions. 

One reason for the elimination of Latin is neither hard to find nor 
difficult to state. It is the antagonism, either open or Intent, which 
exists almost everywhere between state and church. So self-explnnn- 
tohy is this reason that every intelligent Latin-Americnn, when Asked 
why Latin has been discarded in the schools, . immediately H nd un- 
hesitatingly offers this obvious explanation. Others there are, but 
this one is so patent that it is apparent to all. 

4 Up to the time of theh- independence, Latin-American countries 

relied entirely on the church for the establishment and maintenance 
of schools. The local priest Imd oversight of the primary school, if 
! there was one. Religious orders maintained institutions of secondary 
grade, and the colonial universities all owed their foundation to the 
church. In the struggle for independence, the clergy very generally 
, favored the colfiflies, for it was not Spain the Catholic against which 
j they first rebelled, but against Spain, the subject of Napoleon; the 

j man w ho had despoiled the church and virtually imprisoned the 

Pope. The formation of the independent republics did not at first 
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change the. status of education. During the first decades of the new 
era the religious orders continued in charge ofthe schools, high and 
low. to the entire satisfaction of all concerned. The State willingly 
granted subsidies for their improvement and extension. But during 
the latter half cff the nineteenth century conditions changed. The 
idea of secular education, which should be free to all and required of 
all developed iiwLifin America, ns it had slowly developed in Latin 
Europe. Education by the state, for the state, without reference 
to the ecclesiastical organization or to specific religious instruction, 
was abhorrent to the tenets of the church, and it resisted to the full 
extent of its power, but in America, as in Europe, the state triumphed. 
Public secular primary schools were first established, then high 
schools, and the 'universities also were in time wholly secularized. 
This struggle fong continued alienated and embittered the two 
powers, and the doctrine of complete separation of church and state 
gained added force. It is a bit fantastic that the animosity should 
tie reflected in school curri£pla, but suctfproved to be the outcome. 
Since the state had undertaken public instruction, it must perforce 
make its schools jiopular. The church schools had remained classical 
and^eepservative. The state, in contrast, made its schools scientific 
n dd practical. Latin was the central, all-pervading feature of eccle- 
siastical education. In order to discredit this education, the study 
of Latin was defcried. Latin was the officiaiJ^nguage of the church; 
to teach it in the -secular school was almost like teaching an ecclesi- 
astical subject. Again, if Latin were recognized ns an important 
study, the state educator could not compete with the clerical, since 
the last Latinists were the clergy themselyes and the members of the 
religious teaching orders, and to admit them into the secular teaching 
corps and to give Latin its pristine position in tjie role of education 
would be but 'to transform the new secular system into the old 
ecclesiastical school. , 

The outcome of the struggle was the entire elimination of Latin 
from State-CTipportcd and^subsidized schools, aigl when^St was no 
longer required, or even “ credited,” for the baccalaureate — a State- 
conferred degffr — it naturally disappeared from the private schools 
as well. Latin is not included in the curricula of secondary schools, 
much less in primary, in any of the following countries: Argentina, 
Boliviaf^Chile. Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, and Uru- 
guay. Haiti and Colotnbia maintain two classes of secondary 
schools, the classical and the modem. In his last j^port the minister 
of public instruction of Colombia, although agreeing to the* reten- 
tion of the classical school, urges the further development of the 
modem. Some Venezuelan high sojiools offer courses in Latin, but 
the. studies are elementary , embracing only the rudiments of the 
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gramma! and' simple translation. In some countries it is positively 
forbidden by law to teach the subject in schools. Exception is always 
made of the temitutriot for the.education of priests. "Hie disappear- 
ance of the classic language was not always effected without a con- 
test. Aside from the clerical influence many educators trained under 
the old system recognized the value of the subject in any scheme 
of education and fought valiantly for its retention. Some' States 
wavered in their policy: under one regime it was abolished; under 
another, restored; onlt^ to l>e cast out again when its opponents 
returned to power. Argentina fluctuated many years in her police; 
Uruguay but recently discarded the subject. 

In the universities there may be, mid usually Rre. courses of lec- 
tures on the history of classic literatures, but these arc given in the 
mother tongue and do not presuppose the reading of these literatures 
in the original hv the students. In' the Instituto Pedagogico of 
Chile, which, as stated above, is the only section of the faculty of 
letters yet organized, an elementary course of three years in Latin 
is required of those preparing to teach Spanish and French; but 
even here Latin is not taught f #r the sake of Latin, but as a suitable 
background for the scientific study of Spanish or French grammar. 
The same arrangement obtains in the faculty of philosophy in the 
University of Buenos Aires, which is also in fact, although not in 
name, a higher normal school: Elementary courses in Greek are also 
•offered in the University of Buenos Aires. 

In many institutions educators recognize the very great value of 
Latin in any extended study of Spanish, especially for future teach- 
ers of the mother tongue, and some attempt to evade the school reg- 
ulation by introducing a' short conrse in •* linguistics.” which in 
practice becomes a study of word formation and the morphology of 
Latin. But.thesj studies are only primary: even those in the higher 
normal schools' tire exceedingly elementary and confined to small 
groups of students, so that the opening statement of this chapter 
that instruction in Latin hnd generally disappeared in Spanish 
. America remains nevertheless true. 

A reason other than the clerical 1ms militated against Latin a 

reason interwoven to a certain extent with the question of church 
and more difficult both of appreciation and expression, but none the 
less potent. The Spanish American has great admiration for and 
* faith in the efficatfy of all things modern. When he has applied to 
any object or idea the epithet of medemo, he has expressed the high- 
est possible appreciation. The latest ideas in philosophy, in sociology, 
in education find nowhere more ready and earnest disciples than in 
South America. This trait of character, joined with his confidence 
in the power of education to reform undesirable conditions and to 
advice the material and status of the nations, makes h& 
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seek earnestly the most advanced theories. To him Latin was an an- 
tique, like the fine old massive* furniture of his colonial anoestors 
which he is prone to discard in favor of the lighter and newer styles. 
Western Europe was developing certain types of education in which 
the classics were replaced hy scientific studies. The Spanish-Amer- 
ican argues that the school must regenerate the nation, advance civil- 
ization. develop the material resources of the country, and bring It 
into touch with its most progressive neighbors. In order to |>cr- 
form this mission, it must use the most effective means. In this 
utilitarian thcoiv Latin could not compete with sciences and modern 
languages, and it was forced to the wall. 

The Portuguese branch of Latin America presents a notable excep- 
tion in its treatment of the classics. In the Brazilian secondary school 
ourri^jluni. linguistic and humanistic subjects are prominent, amj 
both Latin and Greek find a place. TJiere is no election in the course 
' and no alternate line of study; all pupils conform to the same cur- 
riculum and study the classics regardless of their inclination or pur- 
I>ose in life. To be sure the course is not extensive, only five hours 
per week of Latin and three of Greek in the last two years, but it 
must not he forgotten that a nupil to whom Portuguese is the mother 
tongue is capable of acquiring a considerable facility in Latin in a 
relatively short time. This course of study is not confined to the few 
principal city high schools of Brazil, but is found also in the smaller 
towns, since the law* prior to HU 1 set a standard and required all 
cohfjiox to conform to the model of the large school at Rio do Janeiro 
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MODERN LANGUAGES. 

In Latin -American schools a very large and honorable place is 
accorded to the study of moderii foreign languages. In Guatemala 
and Mexio^ such study is even introduced into the elementary grades. 
Fortunately this practice is exceptional. It is in the secondary and 
special schools that modern languages receive an attention that in 
comparison with North American practices seems excessive. 

In secondary education .— In the regular secondary school (Hero or 
colegio) tw r o languages are always taught, running usually through 
three or four years. Often a third is introduced in the last years. 
The following table conveys at a glance the languages offered in 
secondary schools in certain representative countries and the time 
given to each. The curriculum is uniform for aft pupils, no election 
being permitted. 

Modern lanfluao* * in srrondarf/ school*. 



< 

Number 

Average 

Count r 

Languages, 

of 

hour* !**• 



year* 

week. 

/ 

Argentina . . 

French 

^ 8 

4 


English 

• 4 

H 


Italian 

2 

2 

Ohile 

French . 

0 

i 


English or (toman... 

0 

A 

Brazil- 

French . . 

4 

A 


English.. . . . „ r 

4 

‘ :i 


Italian or (tomart 

i 2 

A 

Peru. 

French arnl English 

4 

ft 

Oonta Wc* . ... 

English 

r> 

4 


French . 

: 4 

A 

Panama 

English. 

n 



French 

i 4 

2 


In the university . — In the university proper po practical linguistic 
instruction is offered save in the teachers' colleges. The few facul- 
ties of letters that subsist may give lecture courses on the history 
and appreciation of modem literatures, but no lessons in the lan- 
guages themselves. In the professional schools, however, especially 
in medicine and engineering, many of the texts used are ir> French 
or English. On account of the ease with which a Neo-Latin can 
read French, that language is preferred, and in medicine, pharmacy, 
mathematics, and general science the texts are almost wholly in 
French. The libraries in medical, scientific, and even ifi law schools 
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contain more works in French than in all other languages combined. 
The utility of American and English treatises on subjects of practical 
engineering is everywhere recognized, and while many are used for 
reference few are adopted as texts. German is little studied, except 
in parts of Chile and in the German colonies of Brazil. German 
scholarship h appreciated, but only a small minority can profit bv it 
at first-hand, and texts inN^erman could very randy be used. The 
very general use oft French texts in the professional schools is a 
practical continuation’of that language in the university. The same 
is true of English, but to an extent much less. 

/& normal schools . — The important position of modem languages 
in the regular secondary schools of Latin America is not so surpris- 
ing when one* remembers that Latin, and Greek have been practically 
eliminated. Their prominence, however, in special schools is equally 
marked and is in direct contrast with North American practices. 
Foreign languages find no place in the ordinary American industrial 
or normal school. Even in commercial high schools they are not em- 
phasized and are often taught in an impractical manner. In similar 
schools in Latin America these studies occupy ft post of honor. In 
Chile the primary normal schools require one foreign language 
throughout the entire course of five years: in Argentina, one for three 
years, and in the supplementary course for preparing te&hers of the 
normal schoolVhelf a second foreign tongue for two years; in Costa 
Rica, one for five years, another for four: in Brazil, three years of 
French, but in addition two or three years are required for entrance; 
in Guatemala, four years each of two languages: in Panama, Eng- 
lish five years, French four years: in Salvador, two years each of two 
languages. In oth^f countries the amount of time given to this sub- 
ject in proportion to the entire normal course is much the same. 

In other schools. — The industrial schools of Argentina require two 
years of a foreign language. In the Escnela de Artes y Ofieios of 
Santiago de Chile English is required throughout three years. The 
same is true of the school at Limn. In the industrial school of 
Bogota both French and English are studied, but for a year only. 
At Mexico City the national industrial school, in a three-year course, 
requires either French or Engljsh during two years. Even some 
of the elementary schools of agriculture (Las escvelas practical de 
agrimiltura) include in their curriculum a class in French, 

In commercial schools , — In commercial schools the central studies 
are foreign, languages, English, French, and German, whose inv 
portance is in the order named. In some few localities, as a result of 
local conditions, Italian is also taifght, It matters not whether the 
institutioi^be a distinct separate commercial school or simply a busi- 
ness section in the high school, the emphasis laid on the practical ac- 
quisition pf foreign tongues is all-important. For example, in the 
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commerciul section in the Costa Rican national high school English 
is carried throughout the entire course of five years, with an average 
of more than four hours per week, and French four years, with an 
average of three hours per week. . In the Business College of Sao 
Paulo, English and French are required in three years of the four, 
and in the higher supplementary course of two years elementary 
courses are given in German. Italian, and Spanish. In the regular 
course of the higher Argentina commercial schools? six hours per 
week throughout the entire course of five years are devoted to foreign 
language study, English, French, and either Italian or German. In 
the commercial schools of Chile English is required for four years 
to the extent of six hours per week, and either French or German 
for three years with four recitations per week . ^ 

As can he observed from the data given in the preceding para- 
graphs, the two most widely studied foreign languages in Latin 
America are French and English. In the south, French is given by 
far the greater prominence, while in the countries that surround the 
Caribbean Sea English is predominant.' In commercial studies Eng- 
lish is everywhere recognized as the more valuable. German and 
4talian have been introduced only in localities where immigration 
from those countries has been considerable, and their presencejs due 
more to political than to other motives. 

Reason* for fore \<j h-Ut n<) u mje ntudy . — -The reasons fg^ the unusual 
importance given to modern foreign-language study are many and 
varied. One is the tradition in favor of so-called cultural studies, a 
tradition strong and steadfast in Latin countries. Linguistic studies 
are humanistic. They appeal strongly to the Latin mind. Language 
and literature, together with history, philosophy, and logic, were the 
central features of the old education which was brought from Europe 
by the first settlers, and they have retained their privileged position 
largely through the force of tradition. The classics disappeared from 
causes largely extraneous to educational philosophy, and it was but 
natural that the modern tongues should till the breach. French owes 
its preeminent place in part to the fact that it is a sister langnnge.and 
easy to acquire. It was also the universal cultured speech at the 
epoch when the Spanish colonies broke away from the ‘mother coun- 
try. and Latin America has ever since considered’ France tjie leader 
in Europe, not only in literature and art but also in philosophy and 
social sciences, and in the battle .for civil and religious freedom. 
English has come with increased commercial relations, and more 
especially in the countries around the Caribbean on account of their 
proxhnity to English America. 

Another reason for the emphasis put upon foreign language in the 
schools is entirely utilitarian. It is the desire of Latin America to 
get into closer contact with the world and to give to its children the 
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advantages that are enjoyed 
is not> regarded by her former 
Spanish language as one of the 
English enjoy that distinction. 


most progressive nations. Spain 
lies as n gveat world power, or the 
aid speeches. French and 
forniek on necount of its past 





history and the present prominent fTtyceN^cr^pied l>v 1' ranee in let- 
ters. ails, progressive thought, and European politics; the latter 
l>ecause of its wide diffusion, and the ever-increasing importance of 
Angh>-Saxon industry and commerce. German does not commend 
itself so strongly because it lacks the historic element of French 
and the diffusion of English. The Latin American feels that the 
world's great store of knowledge is embedded in languages other than 

his own. . ^ 

In order to l>ecome modem, to increase his material prosperity, to 
give to his^America the importance in the world that its extent of 
territory and its material resources warrant, he must perforce ac- 
quire the languages of progressive peoples and learn through them 
the secrets of progress and prosperity. Whether it l>e in medicine, in 
engineering, in pedagogy, in industry, or in the more abstruse sci-^. 
cnees of sociology, polities, or theology, he does not feel that he has 
the most accepted theory or the most exact knowledge unless it bears 
the trade-mark of a foreign idiom. Secondary-school programs are 
therefore crowded with modern languages in order that the student 
may use foreign texts in his professional studies, or even in the high 
School itself. The primary normal schools include the study of at 
least one foreign tongue, in order that the teacher nuiy have access 
to foreign pedagogical treatises a ltd periodicals, and thus know the 
latest and best educational methods of the progressive nation^; in 
the commercial sclu^^ unusual emphasis is laid on the acquisition 
of foreign tongues, not only for the mere sake of^ intercourse in busi- 
ness relations, but also from the conviction that the knowledge of 
these tongues will bring increased commercial ability; even the 
student in the practical industrial and agricultural. Institutes is 
thought to l>e hanq>ered unless he knows the language of at least 
one nation that has made noted progress in the arts, manufactures, 
ami agrarian pursuits. 

Method of inxtntrfioti. — The manner of teaching foreigir languages 
in Latin America audvtho extent of the instruction are worthy of 
remark. The direct method is universally employed, although varia- 
tions in its application are numerous. The teacher can always 
speak the language with more or less fluency and m exactness, and class- 
room instruction is given principally in the language studied. Prac- 
tically all work is done in class in these subjects, as in fact in many 
others. Since the recitation schedule contains a large number of 
hours, as is the practice in Europe, little private study is done by 
the pupil, and what little lie does is not new work but merely a 
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review and development of the theme presented in class. In\the 
earlic? lessons in foreign language, objects, mural charts, amLpic- 
tures are much used, and many schools possess an admirable equip- 
ment of this sort of apparatus. Formal grammar is not neglected, 
but in conformity with the philosophy of t lie direct method is pre- 
sented in an inductive manner. Much repetition is used. The exer- 
cises are kept for a long time in the simjdest forms, and reading 
texts are of the mast elementary character. The study is more than 
practical; it is entirely utilitarian. Literature is not taught either 
systematically or incidentally except in the universities. The three, 
four, five, or even six years that may be devoted to a language^ in 
the secondary or special schools are spent exclusively upon. the lan- 
guage itself. iVhat little reading is done is done not as literature 
but ils a linguistic study. The result is that the average student hu> 
a good practical commknd of foreign languages, lie has missed, 
however, a rare opportunity for cultural study through a wide read- 
ing of the literatures, and this could be attained without sacrificing 
the practical aim. 
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. CHAPTER XVII. 

SCHOOL TEXTS. 

• , V 

Reference lias already lx*en made to this sutyeot in connection with 
foreign languages, but only in so far asf it applied to higher and 
special education. The topic presents, however, in Latin America 
other phases that deserve consideration. It is not only in advanced 
studies that the want of good texts in felt. The elementary schools 
also in some countries are very inadequately provided with these 
common means of instruction, and eten the most progressive nations 
will admit that there is much room for improvement. A good text 
is a decided aid — nay, more — an incentive to good method, and, on 
the other hand, methods are commonly reflected irl*the texts. * 

Animosity to /c,r/x. — When Spanish' America began her aggressive 
campaign in favor of education,* the texts commonly in use were 
antiquated. Moreover, the old ]x*dngogy encouraged the mnemonic, 
habit. Children did little more than memorize the text and repent 
the contents in parrot fnshjon. In the revulsion against this unpeda- 
gogic method, texts were largely a^wlished. Oral teaching came 
into vogue. The tehcher developed the theme and dictated. The 
pupil listened and took notes or rather copied jerbatim the dictation. 
Such a method was employed not only in th<*>grades, but in the high, 
normal^and special schools. The lecture method has always been 
customary in professional schools. The abolition of texts did not 
overcome^ the habit of mnemonic recitation, wfci^h was the fault of 
"the teaching irtul not of the text. The pupil simply reproduced the 
dictated words instead of the printed words. In time the use of text- 
books wns in a measure restored, but a certain distrust of them per- 
sisted and their quality was not alw.ays what might be desired. At 
present conditions vary enormously. The difficulty of the problem is 
not appreciated at first glance. It is not simply a question of peda- 
gogy or schoob management. Political, geographical, and historical 
considerations are involved in the problem. Spanish America i£iot 
one unit. On the contrary, it is broken up into 20 different units, 
widely separated as regards distance and- more widely still as regards 
intenjommunication. Difference of climate and local conditions are 
also important elements. National rivalries and animosities* are 
other causes of isolation. To a great extent, and certainly to a 
greater extent than is imagined in North America, each State has led 
* ^ * . 141 
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n. separate existence. - All have lieep separated front the mother 
country on account of their remoteness. Jack of communication, and 
want of mutual sympathy. All halve been aided in their materia! 
advancement by foreign capital and energy, but in those intellectual 
matters that concern the mother' longue each nation has been forced 
to march alone. All this lias constituted a serious handicap in the 

* mutter (>f school texts. 

If the entire Spanish-speaking world with its seventwiive millions 
of inhabitants formed an intellectual unit, it would provide a public 
that would appeal to talent and to the publishing Industries. If even 
the Spunish^meriean countries, with their more than iifty millions, 
formed such a unit the incentive would lx* all powerful. The' prep- , *■ 
a rat ion of texts is a prosaic affair, and both author and publisher 
look to the pecuniary profits that are likely to accrue. A small public 
means, under the very best cord it ions, a small circulation and an 
, increased cost of publication. The .former deters the author and 
publisher, and the latter is a disadvantage, to the public. Even the 
largest of the Spanish-American Republics contains a relatively 
small population, and us education is not nearly universal in any the 
circulation of a primary school text, even in the most favored coun- 
tries, is necessarily limited. Texts for secondary, normal, industrial, 
and professional schools suffer still more restricted circulation, since 
the numbers decrease as' the grade of instruction rises. Little wonder, 
then, that foreign texts play such an important role in higher 
education, and are ev^n found in the secondary schools. 

% A needed reform.*— Another method, however, would lie an easier, 
more logical, more rapid, and more patriotic solution of the difficulty, 
viz, an intellectual union, not official, but based entirely on intel- 
lectual sympathy, between the various Spanish-speaking communi- 
ties. Such a movement will come sooner or later. Already there are) 
signs of its advent. Recent years have witnessed a decided rapproche- 
ment between Spain and the Spanish Republics.* The intellectual life 
of the two branches of the Spanish family has everything to gain* in 
tflis tendency, and the schools would be among the first to profit. 

* The softening of national asperities in Spanish America, the ttdvance 
in means of rapid intercommunication, and the remarkable enthusi- 
asm in favor of education, now so.noticeuhle^ in* almost all nations, 
will undoubtedly l*)ing about^a community of interest in intellectual 
matters. International scientific ami .pedagogical congresses are signs 
of a now era. The Pan-American association of university students, 
now in its fourth year, is another indication of the same tendency. 
Government commission^ aud self-constituted delegations of teachers 
are visiting and* studying the •schools of adjoining countries. State 
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tlmt enjoy a reputation for. mo re modern school facilities and methods. 

As the schoolmen of ^panishi America come to know each other 
better ami learn what is being accomplished in sister Republics an 
edition of a textbook will not b* confined to a single country, as is 
the case at present, and the dcniuiuf for secondary and university 
texts will be so extended that publishers will either call for original 
works or encourage the translation into Spanish of the best foreign 
texts. Undoubtedly there are two serious obstacles to an early con- 
summation of this .program : First, the hitter hostility existing be- 
tween some countries on account of acute boundary disputes; second, 
thp fact that the most progressive nations in matters of general edu- ' 
cation are at the two extremities of the long stretch oCSpanish- 
speaking territory that, extends from the islands and the Kio Grande * 
on the north to. Cape Horn, However, several boundary disputes as 
threatening as any that remain h>. e been settled amicably in recent 
vears; more accurate geographical knowledge will make some others b 
easier of solution; and the nations are learning that the surest ag- 
grandizement will come through internal development and the uni- 
versal education of their population. Intercomirtjlnication will 
lx?conie more frequent as it becomes more rapid, and it will la* easier 
for tlto leading States to exercise a beneficent influence over u wider 
territory, 

ur>t>o:C--i 3 — 10 
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STUDENT SOCIETIES. 

There is nothing in tlu* Latin-Amcnean university resembling the 
Greek-letter societies. Student life is thoroughly democratic, like 
student life in European universities. There are, however, one or 
more societies in every institution. Usually there is one in eueh 
faculty, and the membership is limited to students of this one depart- 
ment. Thi.-i was the first form of student association. Later came 
the federation of the departmental societies into a University Union 
( Federaeidn Univorsitaria, or Assooiandn General de Estudiantes), 
If there is more than one university center in a country, this organi# 
zation may in its turn }>e federated with others, thus forming' a 
broader union that comprises all the student associations of the 
nation. To complete the series, there was organized a few years 
since the American Student league (Liga de Estudiantes^Ameri- 
eanos), which is international and is intended to embrace all uni- 
versity unions of all the Americas. In addition to its services in 
educational matters this Mipreme intem’at ional federation promises 
to become an elective Agency in the promotion of international peace 
and amity. . ’ 

To* return to the tqcal societies which form ‘the groundwork o^ 
the system, it is interesting to trace the development their ideals. 
The original motive for organization within each department ‘ was 
very often the desire to present a united opposition to the faculty 
in case professors proposed regulations that seemed to- the students 
onerous. Student strikes have not been infrequent in sornt^ 'restitu- 
tions, and to insure their success a permanent .student /union wa* 
almost a necessity. But the movement was destined to develop nobler 
aims. The society soon bpcaine a semiprofessiojial association. The 
j law society interested itself in legal questions, or the conditions of 

the practice of law; the medical society in questions of public hy- 
giene, etc. This brought the societies into cooperation with the 
respective faculties, instead of fostering an attitude of opposition. 
Professors were invited to address the society, or a public meeting 
organized by the society on questions of general interest. r 
Other aims were developed to enlist the activities of the societies, 
y ftuch as reduction of coit of student supplies, improvement in the 
- ^ interval conditions of student life, better lodging and food, and 
.+* . JW4 * * . - 9 ' ■ . ^ ‘ * . 
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conveniences for social fellowship. The university authorities 
granted tWffipBTtfhental societies rooms in the building, which be- 
came sUident headquarters and in which formal meetings were held. 
Income universities the societies have developed altruistic tenden- 
cies and are trying to be of real service to the community. The most 
common manifestation of this policy is the organization of series of 
public lectures on social and economic questions. The societies in the 
University of Chile organize night schools for workingmen, conduct 
a propaganda against alcoholism and tuberculosis, and aid in other 
reforms. The Latin- American student is characteristically idealistic, 
and it is easy to enlist his support in all ine^ures for the betterment 
of society. * 

The University Union may* do 1 on a larger scale what is done by 
the departmental societies, but its chief purpose is to develop stu- 
dent solidarity and to provide a student cente^. Any student in 
the institution is eligible for membership and entitled to all the 
privileges of the association. Students in other professional schools 
and boys from the high school above a certain age may also become 
members. Nearly every university has a student clubhouse or at least 
u .suite of rooms. In a very few instances the house is the property of* 
the association, but usually the quarters are rented. The club (cen- 
ivo universiturio) contains the offices of the association, a modest 
lunch room, reading room s and library, an amusement room, perhaps 
u small gymnasium,. and an assembly room large enough for publiflL 
lectures. The association. always publishes a student paper, weekly/' 
fortnightly, or monthly, which however, bears little resemblance to 
tin American college paper; It is not u newspaper, but a serious 
journal, containing literary and scientific articles, the contributions * 
of both students and professors. In Urn University of Buenos Aires, 
where the departmental societies overshadow the University Union, 
each society publishes its own journal. With its common meeting 
place, its publication^ /and its other activities the University Center 
constitutes ah ifnyortattt element in student life. It exercises, more- 
over, an foporirat influence on the university itself. The union, or 
the depart mehUl socicties, do not hesitate to discuss university 
policies, yfu to propose plans for the betterment yf the institution. 
r £hese proposals may refer to*the curriculum or to method of instruc- 
tion, as well as to material matters. It may be that the freedom with 
which the societies undertake such subjects is due to the fact thaf 
the Latin* American professor is not a teacher by profession, and that 
the student considers his own judgment in matters institutional as 
good as that of the instructor. The fact that the university is cotfF\ 
posed almost entirely of professional schools may also explain the 
prevalence of student interference. Whatever the reason, a student 
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/ society experiences no sense of embarrassment, and sees nothing in- 
/ appropriate in recommending changes of curriculum or advocating 
/ policies that in a North American university would be res geve d ex- 

I clusively for the faculty and trustees. Nor do professors resent this 

\ attitude. The university spirit resembles that of the early mediaeval 
\ universities, when teachers and students formed one body. 

The final step in the student association movement was taken in 
1908 when a federation was formed of all the associations in Latin 
America. In response to an invitation from the society in Uruguay, 
delegates from many universities assembled in Montevideo for the 
first student o<mp*ess. The meeting was such a success, and a union 
of students from different nations appeared sd desirable, that an in- 
ternational organization was effected and a constitution framed. 
Delegates were present from Argentina. Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Guate- 
mala, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay. The statutes of the league 
make every- general student society eligible for membership, whetl^r 
from. §P n th. Central, or North America. Besides the general meS* 
ings, the congress helcl departmental meetings under the following 
divisions: Law. medicine, engineering and architecture, agriculture 
and zootechnics, commerce, and secondary studies. Among the 
genera] topics discussed were: State and private universities, exami- 
nations and exemption from examination. s|>eci»lizntion and general- 
ization, uniformity of courses and degrees in American universities, 
student participation in university administration, athletics, scholar- 
ships, etc. 

The lengue^resolvcd to hold biennial congresses. The second met 
at Buenos Aires in 1910 and the third at Lima in 1912. Jiff mini 
ing at Buenos Aires took a further step m perfecting aiyffterniitionnl 
organization by creating a permanent central bureau which is to keep 
in touch with nil local associations, maintain *i library of student 
publications, preserve the official records of the league, and arrange 
the program and other details of the biennial congresses. The. bureau 
— • was established at Montevideo under the immediate auspices of the 
Uruguayan association, but the expense of, its maintenance is to Iw 
distributed among the various societies. The importance of the 
league and its central bureau in promoting intellectual sympathies 
throughout the wide area of Latin- America can scarcely In? over- 
estimated. A unio% of effort in educational Affairs iscertain to have 
an influence on political relations, and intertiat-ional friendships will 
be established between many young men who in the 1 course of time will 
occupy high positions in fheir t respective countries. Students who 
are promoting the league are not unmindful of the general good re- 
sults that may follow, as is shown by the watchword of the con- 
gresees that have already been held : “ The illusions of to-day will be 
^ . n" flier realities of to-morrow,” - 
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The general league is not (lie only manifestation of international 
student associations. The University of Bogota, in 1910, called a con- 
gress of students from the three republics that fprined the ancient 
confederacy of Bolivar, namely. Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela; 
and in 1911, on the occasion of the centennial of Venezuela, the Uni- 
versity of Caracas called a similar congress. Both meetings were 
eminently successful and it is proposed to continue the association. 
The' universities of Central America have also held a student conven- 
tion at Tegucigalpa. These three leagues correspond to the three 
grniul^geographical divisions of Latin- America, and each can do 
much good in its own field. However, the general association formed 
in the south will comprise the others and exert the greatest influence. 
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121; -law t*'h<H)l t 17; medical schools, : 
number, 53, 50-57; national normal 
schools, course of study, 72; practical j 
school of agriculture, curriculum, 112- | 
113; rural schools, 91-92; students on- j 
rolled in universities, 21; teachers’ col- ; 
lege, 89-91. 

Argentina, University of, preparatory 
schools, 35. 

Arequipa, University of, founded, 12-13. 

B. 

Bahai, fmxiical school, 13, 40, 57. 

Bar associations, relations existi/g be- 
tween the law schools, 40. 

Bogota, founding of colonial university, 1 1 . 

Bogota, University of, faculties, 67. 

Bolivia, agricultural college, 106; com- 
mercial education 99; law schools, 16; 
medical schools, 53, 67; professional 
schools, 17. 

Brazil, agricultural colleges, 165; com- 
mercial education, 100-101; dental 
schools, 57; educational progress, 15; 
engineering schools, 16, 61; enrollment 
of law and medical students, 21 ; indus- 
trial schools, unique type, 124-125; law 
faculties, salaries, 43; medical schools, 
number, 53; professional schools, 13, 
15-16, * 


Budgets and salaries, 41-44. 

Buenos Aires, coeducation, 127; college 
of agriculture, 105; engineering school, 
hours of instruction per week, 64; in- 
dustrial school, 121-122; medical li- 
brary, 58; medical school, 14, 39, 
normal schools, teachers’ salaries, "7/. . 

B uoiios Aires ( Pro v i nco) , coed ucation, 
127. 

Buenos Aires, University of, annual 
budget, 42; curriculum of law. 46-47; 
departmental societies. 145; engineer- 
ing school* 62; enrollment. 21; organ- 
ized, 12; professors* salaries. 43, teach- 
ers* college. S9-90. 

Buildings, normal stIuhiIs. ho-h 1; univer- 
sities. 3X—J0. 

l\ 

Caracas, founding of colonial university, 
11; medical school, 14. 

Catholic University of Chile, work. 67-68. 

Central America, law schools, 16; profes- 
sional education. 16. 

Chile, coeducation, 1 27 ; commercial edu- 
cation. 95-97 ; curricula of medical 
schools, 56; discussion regarding junior 
university. 36; engineering schools. 61; 
high standard of medical profession, 
59; industrial schools. 117^119, 123-124; 
medical schools, duration of studios, 
55-57; medical vacation schools, 59; na- 
tional normal schools, course of study, 
72; normal, schools, teachers’ salaries, 
77; nurses' training-school,. 57; practi- 
cal school of agriculture, curriculum, 
112-113; students enrollod in national 
university, 21. 

Chile. University of, annual budget, 42. 

ChijB?n Normal College, history, 84.** 

CKurch,The,and cdtonUl universities. 12. 

Church schools, commercial education, 

102 . 

Civil engineering, curricula of three 
schools, 63-64. 

Coeducation, status in Latin America, 85, 
12&-131. 

Colegio de Nueatra Senorjv del Rosario, 
work, 66-67. 

Colegio del Rosario, work, 67. 
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Colombia, agricultural college, 105; com- 
mercial education, 101; higher educa- 
tion, 12; medical schools, number, 53; 
national normal schools, course of study. 
73. 

Commercial education, 94-103; Argen- 
tina, 98-99; Bolivia, 99; Brazil, 100- 
101; Chilean system and curriculum, 
95-97; church schools, 102; < lombia. 
101; different systems, 95; general 
status, 103; Mexico, 101; Peru, 101; pri- 
vate colleges, 102; Uruguay^-99. ^ 

Commercial schools, and . coeducation, 
130; imxhem languages, 137-138. 

Commercial studies, high schools, 102. 

Cordoba, engineering school, curriculum, 
03-04; founding of colonial university:, 
11 . 

Cordoba, University of, professors’ sala- 
ries, 43. 

Costa Rica, coeducation, 127. 

(’nurses of study, agricultural colleges, 
108-109; commerce, 95-99 ; engineering 
schools, 63-04; industrial schools, 118- 
119; law schools, 46-^7, 49-50, 52; nor- 
mal schools, 71-72, 85; practical schools 
of agriculture, 112-113; representative 
medical schools, 56. 

Cuzco, founding of colonial uni versity , 1 1 . 

Cu 2 eo, University of, profe^irs’ sala-, 
ries, 4$ ^ 

D. 

Degrees, universities, 23-24. 

Dentistry, spools, 57 

R* 

Ecuador, annual budget, 41; coeduca- 
tion, 127; law schools, advisability of 
closing considered, 46; mwiical schools, 
53, 57; plurality of universities, 17. 

Elementary industrial schools, 116. 

Engineering, education, 19. 

Engineering schools, buildings, 39; class 
and laboratory work, 64; curricula, 
63-64; difficulties, 60-61; enrollment, 
65; material equipment, 61-62; organi- 
zation, 62-63; progress, 115. See also 
under names of countries and cities. t 

Enrollment, students, 21-22, 42. 

E*cola Polytechnics, Brazil, organiza- 
tion, 16. 

Escuela de~ Educacidn Ffaica (Chile), 
manifold activities, 123-124, 


Escuela Superior de Comerrio (Santiago, 
Chile), description, 97. 

Examinations, normal schools, 74-75; 
university, 23-24. 

Expanses, students. 42. 

F. 

Faculties, university, *22-23. 

Foreign-language training srluxri. Argen- 
tina, 91. 

a. 

Girls, preparatory schools, 35-36. 

Girls High School, Costa Rica, normal r 
course, 71. 

Guatemala, coeducation, 127; founding 
of colonial university, II; medical 
school, 14. 

Guatemala, University* of, separate facul- 
ties, 33. 

Guayaquil, University of, number of stu- 
dents and professors, 42; professors’ 
salaries, 43. 

H. 

Habana. engineering school, curriculum. 
63-64; founding of colonial university, 
11 . 

Higher education, exoessiye cost, 42 
See also Universities. 

High schools, ^commercial studies. 101- 
102. See also Secondary schools. 

Honduras, law school, further matricula- 
tion forbidden. 46. 

Hospital facilities, schools of medicine. 55. 

I. 

Indian schools, agriculture, 113-114. 

Industrial education, 115-125; pr- grw, 
115. 

Industrial schools, buildings, 121; cur- 
ricula, 118-120; elementary, 116; mod- 
em languages, 137; not coeducational, 
130; patronage,. .123; tuition fees and 
scholarships, 120-121; .women, 122. 

Institute Agricola (Chile), establishment, 
105. 

Institute Nacional del Profesorado Se- 
cundario (Argentina), curriculum, 88- 
89; equipment, 89; establishment, 87. 

Institute Pedagogioo (Chile), building 
and equipment, 86-67 ; general plan, 86. 

J. 

Junior university, Chile, 36; Uruguay, 
36-37. 

Jurisprudence. See Law. 
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Laboratories, normal schools. 83. 

Laboratory work, better training de- 
manded, 59. 

La Eecuela Normal tie Lenguae Vivas 
(Argentina), work, 91. 

IiOnguages, ancient, study eliminated, 
132-135; modem, study, 136-140. 

\a Paz, medical school, building, 39-40. 
U Plata, University of, agricultural 
school, 105; annual budget, 42; build- 
ings and equipment, 39; curriculum of 
law, characteristics. 52; history and 
organization . 18-20; preparatory schools. 
35; teachers’ college. 90-91. 

La Sociedade Propagation* das Bellas 
Artes (Brazil!, work, 124-125. 
hit in language, normal schools, 86; study 
eliminated, 132-135. 

Liw, an aristocratic profession. 45; edu- 
ction, development, 13-14; title of 
graduate. Central A meric. 23. See 
also Teaching. 

biw, srlnxils. 13. Hi. 21 ; ad vantages of cur- 
riculum. 51; aims, 47-48; and bar asso- 
ciations, 49; curricula. 46-47; duration 
of studies. 50; equipment and libraries. 
4,5-46; faculties of Brazil, salaries. 43; 
general culture courses, 49; methods of 
instruction, 50-51; organization, 16, 46; 
practical training minimized, 48-49. 
See also undr names and cities . 

Lecture methods. 25. 

Tetter of transmittal, 7-8. 

Libraries, medical. 68. 

Lima, founding of colonial university, 11: 
>*medical school, 14, 40. 

Lima, University of. law school, practical 
training, 49; students enrolled, 21. 
Lyceo de Artes e efieios, description. 124- 


Methods of instruction, law schools, 50; 
modern languages, 139-140 ; normal 
schools, 74. 

Mexico, «$oeducinieJX*_127 ; commercial 
education, L 1 ; engineering schools, 62; 
founding of c ’onial unr^areity, 11; 
medical' schools, number, 53. 

Mexico, University o anrfual budget. 42. 

Midwifery, training, i \ 

Modern languages, methods of i^gtriic- 


N^uril 


tion, 139-140. 

Montevideo, agriciiltural college, cur- 
riculum, 109. 

Montevideo. University of, animal bud-- 
get, 42; establishment. 15; proftiAwors’ 
salarios, 43-44. 

Museums, school, in normal school*. S3. 


Nicaragua, law schools, 16. 

| Non-State institutions, 66-69. 

I Normal schools, agricultural. 114; admie- 
| sion, 70-71; and coeducatioh jfljjP-131 ; 

buildings, 80-81 ; curricula!^? 1 -74 ; 

! equipment. 82-83; examinations, 74-75; 
! higher, 87-88; laboratories. 83; leasing 
1 school property, 8 1 ; methods of instruc- 
I tion, 74; modern languages, 137; mu- 
| seums. 83; organization and scholar- 
1 ship>. 75-77; personnel, 78-79; practice 
teaching, 80; primary, 83-84; pupilB, 
social position, 77-78; secretary and pro- 
fessors, 79-80; special, 91; State-owned 
buildings, 81-82; teachers, social posi- 
tion. 77-78. 
j Notaries, training. 48. 

| Nurses’ training school. Chile. 57. 


o. 


125. * 

M. . 

Mackenzie College, work, 68-09. 

Manual training schools, girls, 123. 

Medellin, University of, established, 
12-13. 

Medicine, education, 13-14, 16, 21, 53-59; 
practice, regulated by faculty, 54. 

Medicine, schools, curricula, 55-57 ; dura- 
tion of studies, 66-57; equipment, 
53-54; hospital facilities, 56; modern 
buildings, 38-39; preparation of profes- 
sors, 55; subsidiary, 57 ; vacation, i 68-59 
* welKordered, 63.- 

See also under name* of coimfrirs and 
cities. 


O’Gmham, Mary, teacher, pensioner of 
v Argeutine government, 79. 

;• p. 

| Panama, professional education, 16. 
j Peru, agricultural college, 106; commer- 
! * rial education, 101 ; curricula of medical 
l schools, 56; engineering schools, 61; 
higher education, 12; medical schools, 
53, 57; students enrolled in universities, 
21; universities, twef coordinate law 
faculties, 46; university faculties, 22. 

Pharmacy, schools, 58. 

Piracicaba (Bmzll), agrtCtfHttiul college, 

curriculum, 109 v> 
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Polytechnic school of Rio de Janeiro, 
founded, 62. 

Porto Alegre, medical school, 16. 
Portuguese-Am erica, training for liberal 
professions, 11. 

Practice schools, 80. 

Prefatory note, 9. 

Preparatory schools, movement in favor 

• 

Priests, training, 23. 

Primary agricultural schools, 110. 

Primary normal schools, 83-84. 

Primary school and lieeo, 78. 

Professional education, 11-13, 16-17 19- 
20, 23-24'. 

Professional schools, 15-16, 42. 

S" also Dentistry, Uw, Medicine, Sci- 
ence. 

Professors, appointment, and tenure of 
* office, 26-27; appointment, (iovern- i 
ment confirmation, 31; (futies, 28-29-' 
foreign, normal schools, 84-85; German, 
normal schools, 87; laige ptaff, Jn uni- 
versities, 42; medical, preparation, 54- | 
65; methods of choosing, 29-31 ; prestige. 

, 29; salaries, uni versities, 43^4; substi- ' 
stitute, 31. 

Protestant societies, and education, 66. 
Public instruction, encouraged, 66. 

Pupils, normal school, social status, 77-78. 


Recife, lawjwhool, 13, 40. 

Reetrepo, University of organization 
12-13. 

Rio de Janeiro, engineering school, curri- 
culum, 63-64; industrial school, Unique 
type, 124-125; medical library, 58; 
medical schools, 13-14, 40; normal 
school, teachers’ salaries, 77. v 

Roman Catholic Church, and commercial 
education, 102; and secondary educa- 
tion, 66. 

Rural schools, 91-93. 


Salaries, teachers. «S<v Teachers, salaries; 
Professors, salaries. 

Saleeian Brothers and industrial educa- 
tion, 110. 

Sktvador, coeducation, 127; medical col- 
lege, 3|-3», 57. 


Salvador, University of separate f au ,l 
ties, 33. 

San Joee (Coeta Kicat. law schisil, curric 
ulum, 47. ♦ 

Santa ( atalina, practical school of agri- 
culture. curriculum. 112-113. 

Santa Fe. Argentina, law school. J7. 
Santa Fe. University of. foundation. 16. 
Santiago do Chile, agricultural college, 
curriculum, 109: engineering school, 
hours of instruction per week, 64 ; found- 
ing of colonial university, 11 ; industrial 
whool, unique type. 123; medical li- 
brary 58; medical schools, duration of 
studies, 57; practical school olagficul- 
i tore, curriculum. 112-113. 

Santiago de Chile, ( atholic University of, 
architecture and engineering, 61 law 
faculty. 49 

Santiago de Chile, University of, pro- 
fessors’ salaries. 43; separate faculties 
33 

Santo Domingo, founding of colonial uni- 
versity, 11. 

Sao Paulo, law schtsd, curriculum. 13 , 47. 
Scholarships, normal schools. 76-77 
School museums. 83 . 

School textbooks, animosity to. 141-142; 

a needed reform, 142-143. 

Schools of commerce. See Commercial 
ed ucation. 

Science, teaching. 14,16,19,74. 

Secondary education and Roman Catholic 
Church, 66. 

Secondary schixds. relation between the 
university and. 34-35: status, 22; 
teachers. 84 ; teaching nnxlem languages 
138. ’ 

SjMinish America, training in lil>oral pro- 
fessions, 11 

Spanish settlements, advantages of higher 
ed ucation, 11. 

Special education, 70-125. 

Steams, G. A., founder of normal school 
of Parana, 79. 

Student societies, 144-147. 

Students, enrollment, 21-22, 42; expenses, 

42; studies and degrees, :2i-25. 

Studies. See Courses of study. 

Sncre, founding of colonial university, M. 
Su^re, UnWaity of, separate faculties, 
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T. 

Teachers, commercial education, 97 ; large 
teaching staff in universities. -42: normal 
nohools, 78-80: salaries, normal schools. 
77; secondary schools, 84. 

.SYc oho Professors. 

Teachers’ college. I’niversity of Buenos 
Aires. K9 -90. 

Teachers toller*. rniversity of la Plata. 

90. * 

Teaching, hours per week. 97. 12; not a 
distinct profession^ 27-28, 

TeAMsKiks. animosity to. 141-142; a 
pee ded reform. H^-143; medical, 58. 

0 Tiunov, almost eliminated in universi- 
ties. 22-J.l: faculty uf. 12. 

Trade scIumiIs. equipment amj studenis. 

117 . _ * ^ 

Trades, training for. 1 Hi - M7. 

Trujillo, Pniversii y ..f, organic!, 12-19. 


Universities, 11-09; administration. 32; 
buildings. 98-40; budgets and salaries, 
41—14; coeducation in. 128-129; de- 
centralization, 31-32; departments scat- 
lercd. 32; founding, 11-20; organization, 
2(r-97; reawms for multiplication. 10-18. 

Uruguay, coeducation, 127-128; eommer- 
( ial education. 99; engineering schools. 
Ill /junior university. 30-97; medical 
college. modern equipment, 38 . 40. 

rruguay. University of, early history, 15. 
:iV’. ' 

Vacation schools. modieal. ;>8-o9. 

Venezuela, curricula of medical schools, 
50; medical schools, number. 53, 

* 

W. 

Women, iuduslriul schools, 1 22-123; Stale 
universities oj>eh to, 128-129. 

% 
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